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Volume XXVIII 


THE CRISIS IN LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue liberal arts college in America is a 
sick institution. There has never been a 
time when there was as much genuine con- 
cern for the future of this educational in- 

itution as there is at present. Eduea- 
tional leaders and interested laymen from 

end of the country to the other are 
sing their voices in lamentation over the 
ndition of traditional educational ideals. 
lhe leading journals of the country carry 
ticles in almost every issue dealing with 
aspect of the problem. It requires 
casual observation of the trends in 
\merican edueation to discover’ that 
indamental changes are taking place in 
realms of higher education. This is in- 
ble. A corresponding transformation 


began in elementary and secondary educa- 
m in the last deeade of the last century 
which has culminated in an entirely new 


educational system. These last forty years 
ive witnessed a complete reorganization 
' America’s common school system. This 
eriod is particularly characterized by the 
rise of the junior high school and the 
junior college, plus a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the entire curriculum based upon the 
application of a seientifie study of the edu- 
cational process and the needs of society. 
Until the last deeade of the nineteenth 
century our educational system was con- 
structed from above downwards, that is, 
we assumed a certain type of higher insti- 
‘ution and built the entire system below it 
'o fit its pattern. The outstanding objec- 
live of secondary education was to prepare 
or college and university, and colleges 
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and universities dictated the kind of edu- 
cation it should be. The curricula of the 
secondary schools were determined by col- 
lege entrance requirements, and _ high- 
school text-books were written almost 
entirely by college professors. As long as 
the secondary schools submitted to this 
autocratic state of affairs there were no 
particular college problems. But once 
secondary education began to assert its 
independence and to chart its own course 
in the light of its own chosen objectives, 
troubles for the traditional type of higher 
education began. The point is that the 
common schools broke with tradition and 
began to adjust themselves to modern life. 
This adjustment was hastened and put 
upon a sound educational and sociological 
basis by the application of a scientific 
study of the problems facing the common 
schools. The traditional college is sick 
unto death to-day because it has made 
little or no attempt to study its problems 
scientifically in an effort to adapt itself to 
twentieth century life. Everything else in 
society might change, but not the liberal 
arts college. Its position and objectives in 
the scheme of things must not be chal- 
lenged. Liberal education has become tra- 
ditional scholasticism. This is one of the 
great ironies of history, says Everett Dean 
Martin 3 

The classical tradition in education is one of 
the ironies of history. That pedants should have 
succeeded in making this tradition into a mere 
convention is almost incredible. In the poetry, 
drama and philosophy which we have inherited 
from ancient Athens there is a spirit of youth, of 


1‘*The Meaning of a Liberal Education,’’ page 
197, W. W. Norton & Co. 
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freedom, of inquiry, of adventure. In the estima- 
tion of Egypt or of India, the culture of Greece 
was parvenu. The striking thing about the Greek 
spirit is its humanism, its lack of priestly tradi- 
tion, its independence of religious authority. The 
men of the fifth century before Christianity were 
creators, not imitators. They were following many 
lines of inquiry for the first time, unhampered by 
the prestige of orthodoxy. A noisy populace could 
condemn the philosopher but could not secure his 
deference to its beliefs. No idea, no institution 
was so venerable or sacred as to escape critical 
examination. The practice of examining all things 
was the method of education; its aim was the life 
of reason. There was no official instruction, no 


established truth, no _ traditionally recognized 


knowledge. Student and teacher together pursued 
wisdom not as scribes and custodians of ancient 
and hallowed doctrine, but rather in the spirit of 
those who enter upon a voyage of new discovery. 
Such is the spirit of the classical tradition and no 


education is liberal which loses that spirit. 

In diagnosing the malady of the liberal 
arts education, therefore, I should say first 
of all that it has ceased to be liberal. It 
has lost the true meaning of the word. 
The greatest problem that we are confront- 


ing with respect to liberal education is 
that of restoring it to its original meaning 


and purposes. 

There has been the general feeling that 
the traditional type of liberal education 
was not in any real sense functioning in 
solving the problems of contemporary life. 
Our liberal college curricula through the 
last two or three centuries have been 
largely determined for us by the ancient 
classical traditions and the psychological 
theory of discipline. This condition also 
characterized the curriculum of our public 
schools until recent times. With the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century and the 
application of scientific methods to the 
solution of educational problems, American 
educators began to realize as they had 
never realized before that the school was 
out of harmony with life and was not con- 
tributing in any vital way to the solution 
of contemporary problems. With this 
belief firmly established in their minds, 
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they began the process of eliminating dead 
material from the curriculum and _ the 
positive process of adapting the school to 
life conditions. This effort to adapt the 
school to life, and to cause the school to 
function in solving the problems of life, is 
a fundamental assumption upon which 
modern educators are attempting to define 
the objectives of education and to build 
the curricula and to select activities for 
the accomplishment of these objectives, 


~The great objective, therefore, of modern 


education may be said to be the effort to 
train youth to deal masterfully with exist. 
ing conditions, or, in other words, to ae- 
quaint youth with contemporary life and 
its most outstanding human values. 

The statement of this objective is the 
true objective to be sought in a liberal 
education. This has been true throughout 
the entire history of education. Where 
education thrived and flourished, we find 
its great objective being the effort to adapt 
itself to existing conditions. A short re- 
view of some of the outstanding periods in 
the history of education will make this 
more clear. Perhaps the greatest example 
of this thesis is to be found in Greek edu 
cation at the time of the golden period at 
Athens. It is a noteworthy fact that there 
has never been a civilization that has so 
influenced the intellectual life of the world 
as did the Athenian civilization during 
this wonderful era. The secret, I believe, 
of the intellectual is to be 
found in the Greek’s passion to solve all 
the problems of life which were confront 
ing him. The outstanding characteristic 
of Greek education during this great 
period was that it was trying to adapt it- 
self to its environment, and further than 
this, making a determined effort to contro! 
and direct its environment to the most 
worthy ends. There were three important 
facts in the environment of the Greek 
youth to which the educator had to assist 


enthusiasm 
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the student to adapt himself. There was, 
frst, the psychological fact. The Greek 
mind was just beginning to free itself 
‘rom its own ¢lassical mythology and to 
begin to conceive of Greek gods and their 
mythology as mere poetry. In freeing 
‘hemselves from this mythology they be- 
van to study seriously the experiences of 
life and to discover for themselves their 
meaning. In order to do this, they began 
, employ reason and the development of 
cal ways of thinking and the best scien- 

fie method that they knew. The second 
reat fact of the Greek environment was 
politieal life of the times. Every 
Gireck youth of the upper class was ex- 
d to take some active part in the 

‘al life and institutions of his day. 
rder to do this intelligently, he must 

a student of polities and government. 
‘onsequently, there developed among 
Greck leaders an outstanding interest in 
ties and government. There fell to 
em the great responsibility of working 
out in their state the best and most perma- 
type of political institutions. The 

rd great fact which influenced Greek 
education was sociological, and had to do 
with the development of the best society 
ble. These three facts, therefore, 
»sychologieal, political and social, were the 
basis for all Greek education. The signifi- 
point in this connection is that these 

ets were outstanding in their life and in 

t sense constituted the true basis for a 
liberal edueation. The fact that the en- 
ronment greatly influenced Greek educa- 
tion is readily seen when we study the 
curriculum found in their schools. The 


simplieity of the curriculum was one of its” 


marked features. One writer, speaking of 
this condition, remarks that, 


In a manner seldom witnessed in the world’s 
lueation history, the Greeks used their religion, 
literature, government, and the natural activities 
f young men to impart an education of wonder- 


fy) 


| effectiveness. They taught no arithmetic or 
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grammar, no science, no drawing, no higher mathe- 
matics, and no foreign tongue. Music, the litera- 
ture and religion of their own people, careful 
physical training, and instruction in the duties 
and the practices of citizenship, constituted the 
entire curriculum. 


The very opposite of this situation 
characterized the education of the middle 
ages. Many writers and thinkers have 
tried in numerous ways to explain that 
great period of intellectual darkness 
known as the dark ages. Of all the fac- 
tors which produced it, it is my belief that 
a departure from this Greek concept of a 
liberal education was without doubt one of 
the chief factors. In support of this con- 
tention, let us consider a few facts. In the 
first place, the medieval attitude of mind 
was one entirely opposed to this conception 
of a liberal education. In studying the 
declining of education during this long 
period, certain facts relative to the medi- 
eval attitude of mind should be remem- 
bered. The first one of these is the com- 
plete suppression of individuality. The 
individual in the middle ages was not free 
to express himself. He was a member of 
some group and was dominated by that 
group. The outstanding example of this 
is the medieval church which held almost 
complete sway over the entire individual, 
his spiritual life, his political life, and his 
intellectual concepts. Life for him was 
institutionalized and there was little 
chance for individual expression. A sec- 
ond characteristic of this medieval attitude 
of mind was obedience to authority. This 
was an age of faith. There was no such 
thing as intellectual curiosity or the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to the solution 
of their daily problems. All things were 
controlled by God and there was nothing 
for man to do but obey. This attitude of 
mind is illustrated by the type of architee- 
ture of the age. The Greeks and Romans 
were interested in the present, and their 
architecture took the form of large, mas- 
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sive columns, more or less low. In the 
medieval ages this type of architecture 
changed to tall, vertical columns, looking 
upward and pointing to the other world. 
The cathedral spires are an outstanding 
example also of this attitude of mind. A 
third characteristic of this medieval atti- 
tude of mind was the lack of scientific in- 
quiry or lack of imagination. Reason was 
subject to faith and man must conform to 
the authority of the age and that principal 
authority was the Roman church. A 
fourth characteristic of this attitude of 
mind may be termed ‘‘other-worldliness,’’ 
the general concept being that this world 
was but an anteroom to heaven. All 
things pertaining to this life were not to 
be considered. To enjoy pleasure and 
beauty was sinful. The ideal man of the 
middle ages was the monk who spent his 
life in self-denial and complete isolation 
from society. He lived a life of medita- 
tion; not upon the problems of contem- 
porary life, but upon the other world. It 
is said of Thomas A Becket that he wore 
camel’s hair underneath his fine clothes as 
a constant reminder that his thoughts 
should be on the other world. The story 
is also told of bishops riding over the 
beautiful Alpine mountains on their 
donkeys, that they would always ride with 
their heads bent down beside the necks of 
their donkeys, so as not to notice the 
beauty of the scenery. Education under 
these conditions became scholasticism. It 
was not liberal in any sense. It was a 
knowledge set apart from ordinary human 
interests and affairs. It did not inelude 
proficiency in any of the arts of contem- 
porary life, but rather in book-learning 
and in disputation. Its aim was to mold 
the mind of man to a fixed type, rather 
than to develop in him the free spirit. 
The next great period in our educational 
history was that great humanistic period 
known as the Renaissance. This move- 


ment was fundamentally a revival of inter- 
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est in human affairs. As we know, it was 
largely produced by a rediscovery of the 
Latin and Roman classics, and since these 
classies dealt with human affairs and the 
problems of contemporary life it was per. 
fectly natural that there should be this 
great revival of humanistic interest. [t 
meant, first of all, a revival of individual. 
ism, a rediscovery of the individual. Men 
freed themselves from corporal control and 
became highly conscious of selfhood. In 
the second place, reason and scientific in- 
quiry supplanted obedience to authority. 
Men were little inclined to be subject to or 
led by authority. They began seriously to 
question the theological dogmatism of the 
medieval church, and besides being pos- 
sessed of this new scientific spirit they 
began the development of _ scientific 
method. This method as we all know has 
formed the basis for our modern scientific 
era. Furthermore, this humanistic period 
brought a new interest in this life. They 
began to turn their minds from the things 
of the other world, and to find enjoyment 
in all that this world had to offer. This is 
the crux of the whole matter so far as lib 
eral education is concerned. It meant that 
education growing out of this new concept 
of life was again to become liberal in the 
truest sense of the term. It represented a 
fundamental difference between the ideals 
of the middle ages and this new period 
There accompanied this Renaissance the 
development of a new social structure com- 
monly known to us to-day as the middle 
class. This class was largely made up ol 
men of affairs, of industry, of commerce 
This created a new purpose in education, 
a new objective. The old objective had 
been to train priests and officials in the 
Roman church; the new objective was to 
train men for commerce and for society in 
general. There entered a practical pur- 
pose in education. People must be trained 
in government, in art and in commerce 
Thus we find growing out of this period 
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what might be ealled a two-fold purpose of 
education, namely, liberal education and 
practical edueation. These new objectives 
in education demanded a new curriculum ; 
the seven liberal arts of the middle ages 
were no longer sufficient. 

They were not fundamentally related to 
life. Where were they to find the subject- 
matter for this new curriculum? They 
und it in a return to the Greek and 
man ¢classies, and out of this great body 
classical literature they found their in- 
tense enthusiasm for things related to 
human life. The study of this classical 


erature was nothing short of a passion. 
It was believed that this great storehouse 
| all the seerets for the solution of the 
world’s problems. The situation for lib- 
education was most hopeful. There 
was also a practical side to the study of 
Looks were all written in Latin. 
lt was the language of the scholars. It was 
inguage of the legal profession in the 
room. All bookkeeping was done in 
n and any person must know Latin in 

to become a man of affairs. 
wo things happened to spoil the great 
rtunities for liberal education. The 
one of these was the mistake which 
W made of believing that they could 
roduee the Athenian civilization and 
conditions of the golden period. In 
er words, it failed because they tried to 
splant a civilization of two thousand 
ears into modern conditions and the 
mpt of course was futile. The other 
¢ which proved disastrous to the 
classical studies was the development of 
vernacular of all the western European 
intries. When this was done, the prac- 
tical use of Latin disappeared, and in 
cr that Latin might be saved for the 


rriculum, its friends began to claim for 
creat values growing out of the Latin 


style and also emphasizing the psychologi- 
cal theory of mental discipline. The 
teaching of Latin, therefore, became highly 
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formalized and consequently devitalized. 
As a result of this process, it may be said 
that what chiefly survived the Renaissance 
was the traditional education in which the 
ancient classics are taught as tedious drill 
in language with the aim of improving a 
student’s literary style and also of disei- 
plining his soul by compelling him to mas- 
ter something thoroughly disagreeable to 
himself. In this process education became 
anything but liberal. In this formal study 
of the classical literature it is impossible to 
get behind the language to literary appre- 
ciation or back of the literature into the 
ways and values of ancient life. In other 
words, we have simply acquired a very 
imperfect use of the instrument without 
using that instrument for acquiring any of 
the great values which it might unfold for 
us. Education, therefore, became a most 
artificial process, entirely separate from 

ality and from human affairs. That was 
the condition in which American educators 
found themselves fifty years ago. 

The next period in American education 
I should term the scientifie period. The 
modern scientific movement, as in the 
early Renaissance period, offers high hope 
that education will again become liberal. 
The objective of modern science in any 
field in which you care to take it seems to 
be a discovery of all the laws of nature and 
human institutions for the purpose of 
directing human life toward its own high- 
est end. In other words, modern science 
is committed to an analysis of all things 
that are related to contemporary life with 
a view to improving that life. A few ex- 
amples will make this point clear. Mod- 
ern physicists are busying themselves dis- 
covering every possible law of the material 
universe and then using these discoveries 
for the benefit of mankind. The laws of 
electricity have been mastered and di- 
rected to human needs. The gas and steam 
engine have been perfected and directed 
toward human benefits. The same thing is 
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true of modern chemistry and modern 
biology and physiology. We are applying 
discoveries in all these fields to the relief 
of human suffering and the direction of 
human life toward happier goals. The 
same thing is true in psychology. We are 
trying to discover the laws that control and 
motivate human conduct in order that we 
may direct our conduct toward the great 
human values. Modern education, there- 
fore, is intensely humanistic. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with human values. It is 
seeking the discovery of truth in every 
field of human activity. Back of this 
search is the fundamental belief that the 
discovery of truth will bring freedom. We 
believe that once we have discovered all the 
laws of the physical universe we shall 
thereby become masters of that universe. 
We shall thus be liberated from the bonds 
which have held us all these centuries. We 
believe that when we discover all the laws 
of bodily health we shall thereby be able 
to free ourselves from disease and the con- 
sequences of it. We believe that when we 
discover all the laws of social institutions 
and the things that motivate and control 
human behavior we shall thereby be able 
to perfect for ourselves a society and civ- 
ilization which shall be free from all the 
social evils that have marred the civiliza- 
tion of the past. In other words, we be- 
lieve that we are seeking for a truth, 
which, in the words of Christ, will make us 
free. This, then, restores liberal education 
to its original meaning—that of producing 
freedom. 

What then constitutes a liberal educa- 
tion in our twentieth century? If the 
thesis which I have been trying to develop 
is true, it follows that a liberal education 
fundamentally is a study of contemporary 
life and all the problems growing out of 
that life. It has to do with every problem 
related to human life and human destiny. 
I believe that here is the possibility for the 
liberal college again to come into its right- 
ful place among the educational institu- 
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tions of our day. The problem, therefore. 
of the liberal college is to adjust itself and 
adapt itself to human affairs. It can no 
longer separate itself from the norma! 
activities of human life and expect the 
patronage of a twentieth century civiliza. 
tion. On the other hand, it must vital}, 
relate itself to life and to the solution of 
all human problems. 

The starting-point, therefore, in a lib. 
eral education seems to be the study of 
individual and social problems. In other 
words, it becomes a study of the environ. 
ment and conditions which surround us. 
I return to a statement which I made 
earlier, that it must teach youth to deal 
masterfully with its environment. 

Beyond all doubt, the greatest problem 
upon the horizon of our modern environ 
ment is the problem of human relations 
During all the centuries of civilized man 
the one great outstanding problem which 
humanity has failed to solve is the problem 
of how we shall live together and promote 
the best ends of the race. So far the {ail 
ure to solve this problem has been miser 
able. The recent world war is a colossal 
example of the failure of men to live to- 
gether in harmony and to promote the 
great human values. We are engaged at 
the present time in a cut-throat economic 
competition which holds for the future 
nothing but strife and contention. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the core of a liberal 
education in our day must be the study o! 
human relationships. This seems to me to 
be the point of departure in building a 
curriculum for the modern liberal colleg 
It must, as it has always done, center its 
attention upon human and social values 
Our great fields of study, therefore, are 
necessarily sociology, polities, government, 
psychology, and most of all religion, be- 
cause in religion we are to find the highest 
objectives of human destinies and it 1s 
commonly believed that the principles of 
Christianity afford the only basis for 4 
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human society which shall be able to attain 
the highest objectives of the human race. 
The one great objective, therefore, of a 
study of contemporary life and human and 
social problems is to direct our civilization 
toward its ehosen ends. In other words, 
the great objective of a liberal education 
is to enable man to become a master of his 
environment and to develop in him the 
lity to control his environment and 
direct it toward his own purposes and to 
wse worthy purposes. There is a large 
sroup in our society at the present time 
who are making a fundamental challenge 
this objective. They are telling us that 

is a product of his environment and 

the ends of life are predetermined. 
lhey are telling us that the will of man is 
and that there is no such thing as 


irposive consciousness and no ability of 
to direct his behavior toward his own 
sen ends. They carry this philosophy 
e to this extreme, that man is not a 
free moral agent and consequently is not 
ible for his acts. Therefore, when 
commits a erime against society, he is 
to be punished for the reason that 
has produced his criminality. This 
ption of life is the direct antithesis of 
at is implied in liberal education. It 
es itself into the conflict of whether 
s a product of his environment and 
not escape certain predetermined ends 
‘whether man is to be the master of his 
environment and eapable of directing it 
r his own ends and purposes. In the lat- 
ter ease, moral responsibility is restored ; 
man is responsible for his environment and 
changing that environment for the 
good of mankind, and he is also responsible 
the ends toward which the human race 
ild be striving constantly. Thus is 
iberal edueation restored to its place of 
highest importance among the institutions 
i civilization. 
Homer P. Ratney 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
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PREDICTION AND PREDICAMENT 


Ix a way it is strange how psychological 
science has upset so many things formerly ac- 
cepted as being worth while. With its new as- 
sumptions and new truths, it seems to have 
done to educational training somewhat the same 
thing that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow did to Chicago. 
After kindling a fire of enthusiasm for new 
techniques in teaching, it has proceeded to de- 
stroy the teacher’s effectiveness in utilizing them. 
Through the analysis of a child’s intelligence 
and vocational fitness, it has tried to show how 
it is possible not only to predict what his fu- 
ture conduct is likely to be but to safely point 
out the line of endeavor that will result in the 
greatest gain. Then, at almost the same time, 
it has proclaimed, first, that a child revolts 
against too close mental and physical confine- 
ment and, for that reason, should not be re- 
pressed and his future determined; and second, 
if he be among those who are classed as geniuses 
as a result of their intelligence ratings, he must 
be set aside to be watered, tended and watched. 
These opposing truths, whether or not they 
have emanated from the same sources, have 
left teachers stranded high and dry above the 
turbulent waters of modern education, so that, 
when confronted with a complexity of conditions 
from which they see no immediate rescue, they 
have essayed in their own names or under the 
indirect guidance of psychological experimental- 
ists a few rather feeble attempts at vocational 
counseling and the analysis of intelligence, and 
the formulation of a few rules for success in 
modern life. 

It is easy to see how this confusion might 
make potential failures of many children. 
Evidence that this is actually happening was 
brought to my attention a few days ago when 
a prominent surgeon described to me the pre- 
dicament into which his son had been thrown. 
The boy, now eighteen, had been an average 
student in school and, although never in serious 
trouble, had always resented advice and direc- 
tion from his parents. From the time not long 
ago when he completed his high-school course, 
they have been much concerned over the selec- 
tion of a vocation or profession, the immediate 
problem being the choice of a training school. 


The school psychologists, who tested the boy, 
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reported that he had exhibited strong tendencies 
toward mechanical pursuits and, because of that, 
should follow his father’s profession, but that 
he was suffering from an inferiority complez, 
a condition which, they stated, must be remedied 
before he possibly could succeed in professional 
work. Free from economic pressure, the boy 
not only has remained adverse to advice but 
has developed a pronounced hesitancy in decid- 
ing for himself. Then, to add to these com- 
plexities, having learned of the findings of the 
psychologists, he suddenly has become more 
apathetic about his whole future and has sur- 
prised his parents by obtaining passage on a 
tramp steamer bound for foreign ports. 

Since the boy has been gone from home the 
father has had time to think the matter over. 
He admits that the boy has pronounced apti- 
tudes for mechanical manipulation; he even is 
willing to assume that these may have been 
inherited. In this he might be wrong, of course 
—it is natural for any boy to work with his 
hands, and whether or not he exhibits tendencies 
in that direction as he grows older depends 
upon the need and opportunity for engaging 
in mechanical work and upon interests con 
sciously or unconsciously cultivated or devel 
oped. In any event, all concerned agree that 
this boy would do well in handling the lighter 
and finer tools. 

But what is a father to do when his boy will 
not take his advice? For one reason and an- 
other he has not looked with favor upon the 
possibility of the younger man following his 
profession; and the latter could not be caused 
to come to a decision. Could this have been 
due to his so-called inferiority complex? As a 
surgeon he had not had much time to devote to 
the new theories proposed by psychologists. 
The latter had stated that in professional work 
a feeling and attitude of positive assurance is 
essential and that at all times the professional 
man must be in complete control of any situa- 
tion that may arise. Certainly they had been 
right in that. 

I have known the surgeon and his family for 


ten vears and if the boy is suffering from an in- 
feriority complex I am all wrong in just what 
that ailment is. Prior to his departure from 
the parental roof I dined in their home and, 
when the boy came in, dressed in a perfectly 
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fitted tuxedo and smoking one of his father’s 
expensive cigarettes, he had the air if not the 
age of a man of the world. When his studies 
were uppermost in his mind he might have had 
a feeling ot inferiority, but even this I doubt. 
One may have such feeling without having a 
complex—the complex does not enter until] he 
develops concomitantly strong tendencies toward 
selfishness and egotism. Then, too, the complex 
nearly always originates in some physical de. 
ficiency, such as imperfect eyes, a weak stom- 
ach and kindred ailments or in a suppression 
that results from poor environment. This boy 
had had no such weaknesses. While still a mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts he had won all the merit 
badges that organization had to offer. And his 
home environment had been almost ideal, Out 
side of certain sport activities in which he was 
able to excel, he had displayed no signs of 
egotism and was markedly unselfish. 

If I were asked for a simple but compre- 
hensive definition of psychology, 1 would say 
that it is common sense put in scientific terms. 
If it is common sense, then it should be used i: 
common-sense fashion. In doing so, one would 
find it next to impossible either to be dogmaty 
or to become strongly partisan. 

Just why the school psychologists have not 
learned to use the facts and principles of com 
mon sense in common-sense fashion is hard t 
fathom. Perhaps it is due to the mystery with 
which psychological science so recently has sur 
rounded itself. But, if we are thorough) 
psychological, we must admit that there is a 
place for all the sciences and for all the per 
sons engaged in scientific research, provided 
their relative worth to our general scheme o! 
growth and evolution ean be plainly seen. 

Naturally, then, one must go slowly in pass 
ing judgment upon the school psychologists and 
upon the educationists who are striving valiantly 
to be scientific. They serve just as importan' 
ends as other professional workers or as those 
engaged in commercial, agricultural or industrial 
enterprises. But science, with all its simplicity, 
with all its tendencies to get down to brass tacks, 
seems thus far to have helped some of them 
little, and it is well to consider for a moment 
how this might be. 

Psychology is a comparatively young science: 
in fact, it is so young that it has not been freely 
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and generally admitted into the company of the 
older sciences. Then, its subject-matter is the 
human mind, and this is so variable, so waver- 
, so vacillating and so irregular in its reac- 
tions that it can not be observed (and general- 
ived upon seientifieally) with so much confidence 
when dealing with inanimate objects or with 
ts that may be at least temporarily con- 


als 


Again, it is so difficult a subject that few are 
able to master it thoroughly, and even these find 
themselves fairly well lined up with some nar- 
row phase of the subject or with some one school 
{ thought or interpretation. The very nature 
f the subject, too, carries one far afield in his 
thinking, even at times to the dangerous point 
throwing a haze over his entire mental out- 


; natural that a science having to do with 
human mind, with consciousness and learn- 
should be ealled upon to help in the train- 
of the young, to explain how the child mind 

and to meet the new demands of teaching 

numbers. This leads naturally also to the 
essional preparation of many psychologists, 

» of whom, because of the nature of their 

hject and the nature of their training, would 

complete agreement. 

The overerowded sehools of the past ten years 

heen responsible for the teacher’s neglect 

the individual pupil and the former has 

necessary, in eases seeming to need 

| attention, to turn them to the psycholo- 

gist tor observation and study; and a parallel 

condition exists outside the schools where life is 

moving at such a rapid rate and our increas- 

ingly complex modes of living have put such a 

| upon the individual’s power of adapta- 

that publie interest has been forced into a 

rather superficial study of psychology as it may 

uterpret the many idiosynerasies we seem to 
lave so suddenly developed. 

Overerowded conditions, lack of individual at- 
tention to pupils, and the schemes of rapid 
promotion devised by the psychologists of learn- 
ing have tended to fill the higher schools with 
students who are noticeably immature both in 
body and mind, and this has lowered the level 
of teaching in these schools to a point on a 


plane with that of the grammar schools of 


twenty years ago. 
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It will readily be seen, then, how difficult it 
has been to tie up scientific procedure with a 
study of the human mind in action and how 
easy it has been to confuse the school child in 
his thinking. Bewildered by the elaborate pro- 
gram of studies before him, unable in school 
to turn to anybody sincerely in sympathy with 
his situation and unable at home to find any- 
body thoroughly conversant with modern school 
problems, lost in the masses of pupils who 
crowd the classrooms, the child may come to 
hold himself aloof from his classmates and, in 
extreme cases, brood over his condition to the 
point of self-destruction, or may join those who 
lightly ridicule the ones who have succumbed to 
introversion. In either event he is on the road 
to intellectual suicide. 

But to get back to the surgeon’s son. Had he 
come to the age of eighteen twenty years ago, 
he might have been advised to enter the me- 
chanical pursuits, but there would have been 
nobody to gratuitously classify him as a vic- 
tim of an inferiority complex; nor would there 
have been anybody to invite particular atten- 
tion to his exceptional brightness had he shown 
flashes of brilliancy in his studies. There even 
would have been nobody to offer standardized 
guidance looking toward vocational success. 
Under such limiting conditions what would have 
happened to him? If he were an average boy 
he would have kept within the law and, if he 
had seen fit to sow a few wild oats, most per- 
sons would have expected him to get over it 
and seriously to go to work at something. This 
would have been applied common sense. Had 
he run away from home, as a general result of 
immaturity in thinking, it would have been be- 
cause there life was too simple, too monotonous, 
too lacking in thrills. At least, he would have 
understood most of the things that were going 
on around him. 

But the simplicity of living of twenty years 
ago is passed and with it some good phases of 
training that the newer psychologists have 
caused us to discard. As a result, it is likely, 
although they may not be conscious of it, many 
children are driven from school to-day because 
they are “fed up” with trying to find out what 
it is all about—the business of making a voca- 
tional choice, in instances as early as the sixth 
grade; the inability to take courses friends are 
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taking or to have any knowledge of the subject- 
matter covered by them; the narrow path that 
leads either to one type of higher training or 
into the trades if one is dumb in the classics; 
the testing, the classifying, the shunting, the 
labeling, the enforced counsel; the speeding up 
of learning, of religion, of all life—it would 
be little wonder if they have sought release 
from these conditions by means they have 
deemed expedient. Older students everywhere 
are seeking such relief through the agencies they 
can Their gay abandon at 
athletic contests is but testimony that this is 
something they can comprehend. And, as for 
rules for success in life, such as were written 


find or create. 


twenty years ago, who is able to formulate them 
now? Does anybody maintain that he knows 
A Harvard professor has 


removed permanently to Carolina that there, 


where we are going? 


where there is peace and quiet, he may be able 
to concentrate; and it was he who in his writings 
and lectures helped us over so many of the 
rough spots a few years ago. 

The speeding up of education and throwing 
open the doors of the schools to everybody made 
the school vocational 
counsellor persons of professional importance. 
As schools are now organized and supported, 
such specialists are as certain to be needed as a 
lighthouse on a rocky coast. When useful for 
no other purpose, it is they to whom the buck 
always may be passed. But they, as a class, 
have need for more caution in their recommenda- 
tions. When their judgment is weak, as in the 
case of the surgeon’s son, somebody should tell 
them that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points and that, if they will follow 
it to the basic cause of any child’s difficulty, 
without such evident meanderings, they will find 
free the constant 
stalkings of the ghosts of their too hasty con- 


psychologist and the 


themselves suddenly from 
clusions. 

In the case cited (and it is but one of many) 
a serious condition has been produced which 
the psychologists themselves would not be able 
and will never have the opportunity to remedy. 
The worst phase of it is, there was nothing un- 
usual in the boy’s condition from the start. 
Most boys, while passing through the age of 
adolescence, are inclined to diseredit and dis- 
dain the advice of their parents, and many, be- 
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cause they are so familiar with the hardships 
that attach themselves to the occupations of 
their fathers, do not care to follow in their foot. 
steps. At the age of adolescence, too, their 
greatest and almost consuming desire is to 
wander away from their accustomed surround. 
ings, and it is a characteristic trait to be waver. 
Add to these conditions the 
complexity of modern educational training and 


ing in decision. 


we are not to be astonished at anything that 
may happen. The only difference between the 
modern eighteen-year-old boy and a boy of the 
same age in preceding generations is that the 
former experienced simpler contacts and had a 
much smaller number of occupations from which 
to choose. If the latter is faring badly from 
a moral standpoint, this may be attributed to 
his inability, because of the speed with which 
we move, to detect likenesses and differences, to 
separate the good from the bad and the beauti- 
ful from the ugly. Such states of affairs may 
develop complexes, but they need not, and to 
hand out labels promiscuously is not only rep- 
rehensible but highly dangerous. 

The surgeon’s son has passed from under th 
surveillance of the school psychologists, possibly 
from the schools for all time, and seems to have 
left nothing in his wake but disquiet and dis- 
tress. At best, a year of his time, when bi 
needs it most for more profitable ventures, 1s 
likely to be wasted; and this as a result of the 
school specialists’ attempts to prevent waste 
But the situation is not without hope for the 
parents. If the boy continues to be much like 
other boys, he will get over his desire to roam 
the world, will return home and, after repeated 
trials, find a satisfactory job ashore. His early 
home training may be depended upon to guar- 
antee that. But he will never experience a feel- 
ing of satisfaction when he looks back upon the 
efforts of the specialists to guide and direct 
him into a niche previously selected—such et! 
forts were based too much upon snap judgments 
and surmise. 

If the public, through its boards of education, 
should see fit to employ more teachers, see that 
they are trained more thoroughly in common- 


sense methods and practices, and pay them 


enough to enable them to give all their energies 
to the help and guidance of individual children, 
the school psychologist and the vocational coun- 
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would not be needed. Then, if, when 
erecting new sehool buildings, these should be 
located as far as possible from the highly con- 
vested districts of our cities, the children would 
be afforded the quiet that permits of contempla- 
tion and reflection, and not, as now, confined to 
educational Towers of Babel. Under these con- 
jitions they might also be allowed a longer time 
- training for life outside the school. The 
quick promotion sehemes are, in a sense, but 
pe porary expedients; they have done little but 
to fil open jobs and higher institutions with 
educationally delinquent juveniles. And it 
‘lit be a part of wisdom to see to it that each 


sellor 


hild gets more general, classical education, 

rather than to be shunted into special school 
ms for voeational training before he is 
ctually dry behind the ears. 

Finally, whether the boy goes to the job from 
ational sehool or from the classical 
his real education has just begun; and, 
tter what has gone before, he will find, 

Solomon, that the race is not to the swift, 

t time and chance are the real psycho- 
determiners. If he has the usual experi- 

t will be neeessary for him to be tried out 

each job until he finds the right one; and 
how soon that will be depends upon how readily 

s able to adapt himself, what habits of work 
formed, and the amount of faith he has 

been able to create in and command from his 
ts, teachers and employers. 
Haran C. Hives 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





WHAT IS A PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE FOR DEANS OF 
WOMEN? 


AN eminent authority in education has said: 


growth of professional schools is perhaps 
st striking characteristic of recent univer- 
history. Their growth is adduced by increased 


wealth in our land, which means ability to pay for 
expert service, and the inability of most people to 


with the inereasing complexity of modern life. 
willingness of the public to employ graduates 
rofessional schools and to pay them for expert 

is the correlative factor in the development 


rofessional education. 
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It is, therefore, not out of place to ask, “What 
does ‘profession’ mean as applied to the field of 
the dean of women?” 

In the first place, the question presupposes 
the assumption that the work of the dean is a 
profession in its own right. It is not a side 
line of activity appended to the profession of 
teaching or of nursing or of vocational guidance 
or of being a vice-principal or a principal or a 
matron, but has those three characteristics which 
mark the profession as different from the voca- 
tion. It requires a sound liberal education as 
a basis for professional training; it has a body 
of professionalized subject-matter worthy to be 
the material! of a curriculum; it is rapidly devel- 
oping a code of ethies by which the members 
of the profession govern their relations one with 
another. It is only fair to say, however, that 
the work of dean has so recently emerged from 
the position of being an incidental activity of 
almost any school factotum, and the body of 
professional material is so small compared with 
that of law or medicine or theology that some 
do not admit its claims to professional status. 
The assumption of the paper is, nevertheless, 
that, young as it is, the work of deans has 
become a profession with a _ professionalized 
subject-matter. The results of Jones’ study of 
“The Status and Function of Women Deans in 
Colleges and Universities” tend strongly to sub- 
stantiate this assumption. 

What then is a professional course? 

A professional course is one designed to pro- 
vide a worker with what he needs in the practice 
of his profession. It is not a salmagundi of 
courses selected from the liberal arts college, 
because they furnish general information neces- 
sary to the dean. Psychology, sociology, his- 
tory, literature, science and religion are part of 
the cultural background conceded to be neces- 
sary equipment of every professional worker, 
without which success in professional work is 
doubtful. Such educational background should, 
however, not be confused with professional 
training which has its own categories and its 
own curricula worked out in terms of function. 
It is not possible, for instance, to train a sur- 
geon by giving him an academic course in his- 
tory, though it be the history of medicine, or the 
account of the development of the science of 
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anatomy. He must learn how to hold a sealpel, 
make an incision and suture a wound. 

The content of a professional course must be 
built on the basis of a functional analysis of the 
work involved. Such analyses of the work of 
the dean have been made in recent studies of 
the function of deans in colleges and teacher- 
training institutions. They indicate the fol- 
lowing duties performed by deans, which in turn 
suggest some of the categories in use. 

(1) Work with individuals on personal prob- 
lems. This is the most universally performed 
duty of deans of both colleges and teacher- 
training institutions and takes the most time. 
Eighty-four per cent. of deans in colleges and 
universities spent time in the performance of 
this duty. Few deans would doubt that im- 
proved skill in this important funetion might 
be learned. 

(2) The organization and management of 
social activities, including supervision of stu- 
dent participation in government, sororities and 
other student organizations. Seventy-nine per 
cent. of deans work intimately with student 
government and 75 per cent. supervise extra- 
curricular activities. There are certainly tech- 
niques involved here that, were they known 
ahead of time, might save the waste of the 
trial-and-error method of procedure. 

(3) The supervision of housing, with all that 
it means of planning, equipment, organization 
and social values of dormitories, to say nothing 
of other forms of housing. Sixty per cent. of 
the deans approve plans for dormitories. 

(4) The organization and direction of part- 
time employment of students, which involves 
standards of academic work, health and social 
development. Forty-three per cent. of the 
deans perform this duty. 

(5) Research. One might mention other 
duties which are performed by many deans. 
Fifty-six per cent. handle discipline eases; many 
have administrative functions and influence the 
development of curricula and educational poli- 


1 Jones, Jane L., ‘‘The Status and Function of 
Women Deans in Colleges and Universities,’’ 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York, 1928; Sturtevant, Sarah M., and Strang, 
Ruth M., ‘‘The Status and Function of Women 
Deans in Teacher Training Institutions,’’ Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New York, 1928. 
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cies in general; most give numerous public ad. 
dresses; many have to do with the selection ana 
orientation of freshmen. These are the fune. 
tions which become the basis on which a profes. 
sional course for deans should be constructed. 

A consideration of the funetions of deans of 
women as a basis for a professional course sug. 
gests the second question, “What particular 
skills does one need to perform these functions?” 
A satisfactory answer entails further analysis, 
Discipline, for instance, involves skill in case 
study and in the art of bringing about recovery 
from wrong-doing. The student interview, jf 
successful, assumes skill in getting “contact” 
with the interviewee. Suecessful administration 
demands skill in the planning of work and in 
the use of devices for accomplishing work. 

A third question demanding attention is, 
What information is needed in order to do th: 
work? Such information immediately divides 
itself into knowledge directly pertaining to and 
knowledge merely relating to the work in ques 
tion. For example, the standards of adequate 
housing, the comparative number of women 
graduates now as compared with that of twenty 
years ago, the application of psychology to th 
work with the adolescent, a coneeption of the 
place of habit, impulse and intelligence in con 
duct are kinds of information needed to per 
form the dean's tasks, while the history of edu- 
eation or Greek literature might be called 
related knowledge. In such work as that of 
the dean to which the humanities contribute s 
much, there is, of course, no such sharp division 
between direct and related knowledge as exists 
in the ease of the trades, but there is without! 
doubt specific knowledge which should be a part 
of the professional course and which as a part 
of a professional course should be treated from 
quite a different standpoint from that of the 
academic subject. The academie subject 1 
taught logically, developed as a whole. Pro 
fessional subject-matter is treated with refer 
ence to its usefulness in a practical situation. 
It has been said that in liberal education the 
question is, “What will the subject do to the 
student?” The question in professional educa- 
tion is, “What will the student do with the sub- 
ject.” This difference between the academic 
and professional attitude toward subject-matter 
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further illustrated by a question once asked 

a superintendent of schools, “Can you tell 
ne why people who have had a major interest 
in psychology so often can not teach success- 
fully?” That phenomenon is easily explained 
on the basis of the difference between the aca- 
demic interest in the subjeet as such and the 
professional attitude which uses the subject 
material in a specific situation. 

The professional course therefore must de- 
velop its own eurriculum in terms of its own 
problems. The test of what is to go into a 
course of study is whether it is needed in prac- 
tice, whether it fits one to take the successive 
steps in this work with confidence, skill and 
ntelligence. There is no such thing conse- 
quently as logieal development of subject-mat- 
er, or of progressing from the simple to the 
complex. What is needed to meet a given 
‘uation may involve a dozen different fields 
subject-matter which are useful as applied 


is 


by 


the problem in hand, 

This implies that the method of the profes- 
nal course is different from that of the aca- 
demic course, Its uses the concrete problem 
which should be skilfully selected by the leader 
because it is common to the profession under 
deration and points to principles of pro- 
dure. One might list any number of prob- 
which might beeome the stuff of a pro- 
sional course for deans of women, the solu- 
n of which would take the student into many 
of subject-matter for her information. 

The method is that of problem solving. 
lt one were to say that each can learn as 
case requires, the answer would be “yes,” 
' the purpose of a professional course is to 
t-eut the way to an end by working under 
ider who knows the field as a whole and the 
us methods of approach. The amount of 
professional subject-matter and the expert 
knowledge of the leader depends somewhat on 
the age of the profession. The dean’s field is 
new as compared with law, medicine and theol- 
ory, but even so there is material that could not 
he exhausted in three years of graduate work. 
This suggests another problem connected with 
“ professional course. The economic return 
that may reasonably be expected will determine 
amount of time that one will feel he can 


spend on preparation. In the last analysis 
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professional education is an investment upon 
which one must rely for definite economic re- 
turn as well as for satisfaction in work. Jones’ 
study showed that the median salary for deans 
in 263 colleges and universities reporting is 
2,766.66. The median salary for deans in 
institutions for teacher training is slightly 
higher, $3,054. In most cases these facts mean 
that training will be confined to one year of 
graduate work. What selection of material 
then shall be made? It is difficult to find a 
way to give students what they need for sue- 
cessful practice and advancement in their pro- 
fession in a limited time. In making such selee- 
tion, the teacher must ask, “What have they 
had before they came by way of education and 
experience? What can they get for themselves 
elsewhere? What in technique can better be 
supplied by other courses in the college?” It 
is clear, for example, that a critical study of 
the Bible can better be made under a specialist 
in the Bible, that speechmaking and writing 
and research, all techniques much needed by the 
dean, can be satisfactorily obtained in other 
well-organized departments of the college. And 
finally he must ask, “What can most advan- 
tageously be given in this course in a limited 
time ?” 

The full development of a professional course 
for deans of women entails not only theoretical 
knowledge but also a practice period or interne- 
ship. This is hard to arrange in a field where 
one has to deal with people who have to be 
learned, but there is no reason why such practice 
could not be provided in time. Opportunity to 
serve as assistant to a dean or as head of a hall 
is in effect an apprenticeship which is being 
more and more asked for by young women 
themselves. 

In conelusion, then, a professional course is 
one which seeks to provide the knowledge, skills 
and techniques which are necessary to the prac- 
tice of the profession in question. Its purpose 
is to shorten the way to an end by offering the 
opportunity for study under competent leader- 
ship, for survey of such materials as are avail- 
able and for knowledge of the whole field as 
well as of specific problems. Its value as a 
course for a particular person, will depend in 
part on what the person is and knows to begin 
with, and what use he can make of his training. 
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In my opinion, the continuance of the pro- 
fessional status of the work of the dean depends 
upon the rapid development of the specifie in- 
formation and skills and techniques which com- 
prise professional subject-matter. There is 
more and more demand for those who have 
learned to use expertly the tools of service in 
the field of personnel, in the field of housing, 
in administration. 

As James E. Russell says, “The leadership of 
the olden time may have been dependent upon 
the accident of birth, but the leadership that is 
ahead is a matter of professional training.” 

Saran M. STurTEvVANT 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NINGPO METHODIST COLLEGE 

THE special correspondent of the New York 
Times, at Peking, writes under the date of July 
24 that following the closing of the Hangchow 
Christian College because of the attitude of the 
Nanking government toward missionary educa- 
tional institutions comes a revelation of injuries 
to the Ningpo Methodist College, the properties 
of which have been held for fifteen months by 
a Chinese educational institution and are still 
illegally occupied despite many protests to the 
Nationalist régime. 

The Ningpo Methodist College, which has been 
in operation for twenty-six years, met, it is 
stated, every requirement of the Nationalist 
Ministry of Education. Even before the Na- 
tionalists took Ningpo the board of trustees 
boasted a majority of Chinese members, and a 
Chinese president had been elected. 

Attendance at religious exercises was made 
optional for all students, this being one of the 
Nationalist requirements, and the college was 
thrown open to all Kuomintang speakers and 
lecturers who wanted to expound Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s doctrines to the students. 

According to the correspondent, the Kuomin- 
tang propagandists demanded the right to call 
out the student body at will for participation in 
mass meetings and parades. Then they de- 
manded that the students have representation 
on the board of directors, later that they con- 
trol the board. The final act was an order 
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that students must obey their Student Union 
in all matters before obeying the orders of the 
college. This made discipline and order impos. 
sible to maintain. 

After the “Nanking incident” of Mareh of 
last year the forces of disruption became w 
strong that the Chinese trustees voted to clos 
the college until conditions returned to normal. 
The students received back their tuition fees 
and were sent home. 

On May 1 last a Chinese-owned private schoo), 
run for profit, boldly invaded and took over the 
Ningpo Methodist College grounds and build 
ings. The invaders remain there to this day, 
in spite of the fact that Chinese and foreign 
trustees of the original institution have repeat 
edly petitioned the Nanking government for the 
ousting of the interlopers. The provincial gov- 
ernment’s aid has also been sought, but in vain, 
and the local Ningpo authorities will do nothing 

Meanwhile the buildings have suffered deterio 
ration. Plaster has fallen from the ceilings 
Unbroken window panes are the exception 
The costly equipment of the science laboratory 
is ruined. The grounds and tennis courts are 
knee high with weeds. The walls are a! 
scrawled over with writing and plastered with 
Nationalist posters, inside and outside. 


CHILD VAGRANCY IN RUSSIA 

In connection with the campaign in Russia 
to provide homes and educational opportunities 
for homeless and stray children in the Soviet 
Union the following circular letter has bee 
sent out by the Central Committee of the Con 
munist Party of the Soviet Union to district 
committees and local organizations. 

Child vagranecy in the country continues to be 
a great evil. Although its dimensions have bee! 
considerably diminished, nevertheless the thou 
sands of socially neglected children and youths 
in the streets of the cities constitute a sharp 
contrast to the increasing economic prosperity 
of the country and the growth of its cultural 
level. Nevertheless the party and the stale 
have at their disposal sufficient means, if backed 
with the proper attention and energy, to liqui 
date the essential features of child vagrancy, 1! 
not to dispose of it entirely within the nex! 
year or two. 
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the 
vagrancy to begin with, represents a task of 


tremendous social and political importance, and 
in complianee with the decisions adopted by the 


polit ( 


; 
falls 





It is believed by the central committee that 
liquidation of child vagrancy, and of street 


‘cal bureau of the central committee on this 
tion, it is suggested that local party organi- 
ins devote particular attention to the follow- 


(vo endeavor to achieve in the course of the 
vear the total liquidation of street va- 
places where it is particularly prevalent, 
rder to avoid the repetition of vagrancy by 
picked up in the streets, to organize 
tic observation of the street. 
lo give a decided trend to the whole activity 
children’s homes, in which children over 
ears of age are educated, towards the 
if crafts so that the homeless children 
prepared for independent industrial life in 
kest possible period of time, for which pur- 
irtieular attention should be devoted to the 
ition of workshops in connection with chil- 
mes, 
take steps towards improving the quality 
personnel in charge of the children’s homes 
’ the organs of the district educational 
uperintending the campaign against va- 
To seleet a body of industrial instructors 
mes from among the foremost skilled 
f the factories. 
secure the progress of the exceptionally 
t work on preventing the growth of va- 
the country by means of more deter- 
gal protection of children, the organization 
istrial workshops for unemployed children, 
ganization of material aid to children in 
families, and the wider attraction of the 
to the handicraft and artisan workshops 
to peasant agriculture. 
» secure the material basis of the children’s 
and the rational economic utilization of the 
ranted for their upkeep, so that they might 
institutions which really educate and train 
ss children, and not merely give them 


lo attract into the campaign against child 


vagraney and child neglect all publie organiza- 


particularly the Young Communist organiza- 

the trade unions and the delegate meetings 

rking women and peasant women. 

lo intensify the activity of the press in the 
tter of arousing public interest in the combat- 
f child vagrancy. 
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The party organizations should strengthen the 
leadership of this campaign against child 
vagrancy, and systematically examine the ac- 
tivities of Soviet and public organizations by re- 
ports by such bodies delivered before meetings 
of the committees. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES IN CANADA 

Tue Canadian Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages, with the aid of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has issued an exhaustive report on the 
problem of modern language teaching in 
Canada, which is summarized in the Times 
Educational Supplement. The general com- 
miftee, the secretary of which is Professor 
Shaw, of the University of Toronto, includes 
university professors and school teachers of 
modern languages, inspectors of schools and 
others, and regional committees have also been 
at work. 

The language (other than English) chiefly 
taught in Canada is French. Spanish is taught 
in about ten schools in Ontario, but is not 
offered elsewhere except in a few private schools, 
commercial schools and in some of the universi- 
ties. German fell off rapidly during the war, 
recovered about one third by 1921, declined 
again, and now seems to be gradually recovering 
some of the ground lost. The 2,000 or so pupils 
who learn Italian are mostly the children of 
Italians in the large cities. Among the recom- 
mendations which the committee have made are 
the following: 


Research and experimental work should be en 
couraged, especially in teachers’ training colleges. 
Where new colleges or departments are established 
they should be closely connected with universities 
which can control their policy and make appoint- 
ments. Such colleges or departments should be 
adequately provided with books and apparatus. 
The committee does not find that any training 
college in Canada is now engaged in experimental 
work in modern languages. 

It is suggested that a modern language journal 
should be established to keep teachers abreast of 
progress, but it is admitted that the lack of a 
national organization of modern language teachers 
in Canada makes the founding of such a publica- 
tion difficult. The establishment of a laboratory 
for experimental work in phonetics is advised, and 
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the appointment of modern language supervisors 
in cities and counties, or groups of counties, whose 
duty it will be to determine the nature of the work 
advisable under local conditions, to provide sylla- 
buses, and to direct and appoint or nominate 
teachers, and supervise their work. 

Modern language libraries, it is suggested, should 
be created in secondary schools, to contain, besides 
reference books, at least one current periodical for 
each language, and a selection of interesting books 
which will encourage pupils to read for themselves. 
Model collections of books should be kept on dis- 
play in training colleges. Few such libraries now 
exist, and the schools need better equipment in the 
way of maps and phonetic charts. Statistics are 
given indicating that the libraries of many Cana- 
dian universities are inadequate, so far as modern 
languages are concerned. It is suggested that 
more modern language text-books should be pub- 
lished in Canada as a stimulus to teachers. 

In the matter of curriculum it is recommended 
that there should be a transfer of emphasis from 
grammar to reading. Written examinations, it is 
stated, have become a fetish in the Canadian edu- 
cational system, and in modern languages en- 
courage excessively the grammar-translation 
method. In the second volume of the report some 
space is given to describing tests of a modern kind, 
which are published and distributed by the Cana- 
dian Committee on Modern Languages. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN 

THe place of apprenticeship in British indus- 
try is reviewed in a recent issue of the Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London Times. The 
discussion is based on a series of handbooks 
now being issued by the Ministry of Labor, 
dealing with the report of an inquiry into ap- 
prenticeship and training for the skilled oceu- 
pations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
during 1925-1926. The handbooks constitute 
the first adequate survey since before the war 
and present material to make clear the situation 
resulting from post-war industrial depression. 

Questionnaires were sent out and of the 7,493 
employers furnishing returns 59 per cent. did 
not employ either apprentices or improvers. 
The proportion of London employers having 
apprentices was 15.7 per cent., as against 63.5 
per cent. in Seotland and nearly 60 per cent. in 


the northern counties. 
Apprenticeship is not considered “dead,” but 
it has changed in form. The model scheme used 
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by employers with adequate facilities permits , 
boy who has had two years in a technical sehoo| 
to begin workshop apprenticeship in the third 
year at third-year wages. Boys with less thay 
two years in technical school remove the de. 
ficiency by the necessary school attendance dy. 
ing their apprenticeship. 

In many of the trades, few or no provisions 
are made for apprenticeship training. The 
smaller firms, notably among printers, do far 
more than their share in developing boys and 
girls into skilled workers. In only a few 
branches of the textile industry are there ap. 
prenticeship provisions and these are in limited 
fields. In many instances, long hours of labor 
prevent school attendance even when the oppor. 
tunity exists. The secretary of a union writes 
“Many boys and girls are left to pick up the 
trade as well as they can. The best is not ob- 
tained from our young people and never wil! tx 
under our slipshod method.” 

It is believed that more should be done for 
the young workers, not only for their benefit 
but for greater business efficiency, since it | 
evident that the much larger number of older 
men engaged in industry now than before the 
war are misplaced in positions demanding 
quickness and physical strength. 


TESTS OF CHILDREN’S HEARING 

Dr. Harvey Fiercuer, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, writing in The Bell Laboratorvs 
Record, calls attention to the large number of 
American school children who are partially 
deaf, and outlines a method by which the defect 
may be measured. 

The detection of partial deafness in children 
is of importance in relation to their school work, 
since those with defective hearing may appear 
to learn slowly. When partial deafness 1 
determined, teaching methods may be altered to 
advantage and medical attention given when 
is necessary. 

Plans for developing a simple testing method 
requiring little or no apparatus were taken up 
by Dr. Wendell Phillips, of the American 
Federation of Leagues for the Hard of Hear 
ing, president of the American Medical Asso 
ciation, Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent 
of schools of New York City, and Dr. Fletcher. 
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method finally chosen as most satisfactory 
ives the use of a phonograph audiometer— 
rdinary phonograph with an electromagnetic 
odueer, and a group of telephone receivers. 
Fletcher thus deseribes the method and re- 


fter the telephone receivers have been dis- 


| and properly adjusted, the chgidren are 


i that they are about to hear numbers called, 


t by a woman and then by a man, who seem to 


(or 


farther and farther away, so that the 
They are 
i to write as many of these numbers as they 
uv. . . . Then they hear numbers spoken, the 
ss of each sound being less than that of the 


ving 


will grow weaker and weaker. 


g one. The test is given twice by a 
s voice and then twice by a man’s voice. 
eivers are then changed to the other ear and 

repeated. In the upper grades, a record 
ligit numbers is used, while for the earlier 
the record is one of two-digit numbers. 
sheets for correcting the papers are so ar- 
that for easy comparison they may be 
ngside the numbers written on the blank 
by the child. The hearing-loss for any test is 
the outside columns opposite the last num- 

rd correctly. 

apparatus and method outlined above, 
und that there could be tested per hour 

five to a hundred and fifty children, de- 


ipon the degree of efficiency in organizing 
groups of forty, and getting them to and 
lassroom provided for the tests. Of over 
1 children thus tested it was found that 
14.4 per cent., were hard of hearing, 3.2 per 
id defeets in both ears, and 11.2 per cent. 


fects in one ear only. 


the 595 deaf children, a medical examiner 


chose fifty-seven from the same school, and in 


case but one found some definite ear 


ble, such as running ears, catarrhal deaf- 


nerve deafness, adhesions and congestion 
ear-drums, and results of mastoid opera- 
In one ease a bead was found lodged 


against the ear-drum. 
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1° school reeords showed that these fifty- 


n students had repeated sixty-six classes, 


the same number of normal students 
ted at random from the same grade had 
Dr. Fletcher ob- 
that probably more money will be saved 


ited only eighteen classes. 


preventing the children from repeating 
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classes than would be used in finding and 
treating deficient children. 


THE ENDOWMENT AND ENROLMENT 
OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
A STATEMENT has been issued by the U. 8S. 
Bureau of Education giving a valuation of 
school property throughout the country and the 

enrolment in all types of schools. 

The bureau reports that in 1926 the colleges 
and universities received in benefactions a total 
ot $115,144,082, of which amount $72,374,608 
was for additions to endowments and the bal- 
ance for current expenses and buildings. Dur- 
ing the same year teacher-training institutions 
received a total of $8,728,950 in benefactions, 
otf which amount $6,682,023 was for additions 
to endowments. 

The total amount of endowments reported by 
schools in 1926 is as follows: Colleges and uni- 
versities, $987,012,929; teachers colleges and 
normal $19,425,113; private high 
schools and academies, $67,151,000; all of which 
makes a total of $1,061,589,042. The amount 
received annually by private high schools has 


schools, 


not been reported since 1918. 

The state departments of education report a 
total value of public elementary and secondary 
school property for 1926 of $4,676,603,539. 
$511,544,000. 


Teacher-training institutions, including endow- 


Private high schools report 
ments, have a total valuation of $202,630,512, 
and colleges and universities of $2,334,307,421. 
It the private elementary schools have property 
valued at as much as $400,000,000, this would 
make a total value for these institutions of $8,- 
125,085,472 for grounds, buildings, contents 
and productive funds. 

It is not possible to state with any degree of 
certainty the number of elementary schools. No 
data exist for private elementary schools. In 
1926 the states reported 256,104 public-school 
buildings. <A total of 215,439 of these are desig- 
nated as elementary school buildings and 9,538 
as high-school buildings. 

This leaves more than 31,000 undistributed 
Of the total, 256,104 buildings, the 
number used in consolidated schools is 16,291 


as to use. 


and the number of one-room buildings is 
161,531. 








i 
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There are approximately 21,700 public high 
schools, 2,500 private high schools, 386 prepara- 
tory departments of colleges and 125 secondary 
departments in teacher-training institutions. 
The teacher-training institutions number 402, of 
which number 101 are teachers colleges, 102 
state normal schools, 27 city normal schools, 
108 county normal schools and 64 private nor- 
mal schools. The colleges and universities num- 
ber 975, of which number 153 are junior col- 
leges. 

There are 5,920 students enrolled in private 
schools for the Indians, 188,363 students en- 
rolled (1925) in private commercial and busi- 
ness schools, 187,828 enrolled (1925) in trade 
and industrial schools and 77,768 enrolled 
(1927) in nurse-training schools. Data on ex- 
penditures are not available for these four 
types of schools. 

There are enrolled also 29,647 elementary 
students in practice and model schools in teach- 
ers colleges; 11,174 students in extension 
courses and 28,433 in practice and model 
schools in state normal schools; 334 in extension 
courses and 4,524 in practice and model 
schools in private normal schools, and 209,454 
in summer schools, 268,481 in extension courses 
and 3,772 in winter short courses in colleges 
and universities. 

Enrolments in elementary schools, high 
schools, normal schools and in colleges and uni- 
versities in the outlying parts of the United 
States amount to 1,496,928. This makes a 
grand total of enrolments in all types of 
schools mentioned in this report of 31,037,736. 


THE MEDICAL CENTER OF WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

THe great medical center that is now in 
process of organization and construction at 
Western Reserve University was the main theme 
of a luncheon address given recently by Pres- 
ident Robert E. Vinson to the members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
at their annual meeting in Cleveland. Aceord- 
ing to a report in the New York Times, he said 
that when the present plans are brought to 
fruition the university will have a combination 
of instructional and research facilities in med- 
ical and health education that will be equaled 
by few other institutions. 
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Since the inception of the plan more thay 
$30,000,000 have been raised and spent on the 
development of the center. Besides several gifts, 
a campaign was carried on in Cleveland las 
year to raise $6,000,000 to complete the hos. 
pital and school of nursing buildings. A tota! 
of $8,250,000, or $2,250,000 beyond the amount 
set, was contributed and all of it came from the 
City of"Uleveland with the exception of $1, 
000,000 from a citizen of New York. 

In 1927, at the inauguration of its president, 
the university dedicated a new medical building 
as a part of a comprehensive plan for improv- 
ing its already strong school of medicine. Dr, 
Vinson spoke as follows: 


The building was given by a member of the 
Board of Trustees. It is an interesting story, per 
haps the first of its kind, that Western Reserve 
University had practically carte blanche in build 
ing its School of Medicine, and every head of de 
partment was told simply to sit down and writ 
out his bill of requirements for his department, 
with the assurance that the things he thought he 
needed could and would be provided. 

It is even a more interesting story that when thr 
building was completed the university turned back 
to this generous donor—probably it was the first 
time in all educational history that such a thing 
has been done—about $1,000,000 of the money he 
had set aside to complete the building. 


In deseribing the center, James F. Abel, asso- 
ciate specialist of the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, said: 


This is only one building of a group that wil! 
bring together on the university campus a series of 
closely related agencies, all now being coordinated 
in one outstanding enterprise, to work toward the 
general purpose of offering the finest kind of med 
ical and health education. The major elements 
combining to form the medical center are the uni 
versity with its graduate school and its laboratory 
facilities for teaching the fundamental sciences, 
the school of medicine, the school of dentistry, the 
school of nursing and the school of pharmacy 

For hospital service and training, the maternity 
hospital and the children’s and babies’ hospital, 
each with 150 beds, were erected near to and 
shortly after the medical building at a cost of ap 
proximately $3,500,000. Accommodation is being 
provided this year to bring to the university Lake 
side General Hospital, with about 160 beds for gen 
eral medicine and surgery, and 140 for specialties 
under each of these general departments. More 
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r, the university has control of the convalescent the north Atlantic states. As was to be ex- é 
pital in a suburb of Cleveland, the City Hos- pected, New York state sent the largest number 






ai 


tal, and the Charity Hospital, 80 a the of students, 4,203. Pennsylvania came next 
lopment of medical education alone 2,250 beds i+, 1,189. 


» available and under the immediate control green —- —_ ted 
ris »s were s y pres b 
‘the faculty of the School of Medicine. ae SS Sa 


. nurses’ training sehool was formerly main- Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Canal 

ned by each of the hospitals connected with the Zone and Alaska sent 69 students. Canada 

ty. These are now united in one school of headed the foreign delegation of 322 with a 

in whieh all the seientifie training of the total of 127 students. Included in the group 

» women is taken over and given by the uni- of 322 were 48 Chinese, 26 Cubans and 20 
ty, and the hospitals furnish the facilities for Japanese. 



















experience. Many supervisors and administrators took 








ne edical lil with a acity , 
7 meee Se. a pay va advantage of the courses offered. There were 
9 volumes, was brought to the medical center 4 s eb 
vem tin io mtainatie superintendents, 472 principals, 15 deans of 
| Medical Etheory Association. When the Women in high schools and 16 deans of college i 
was beginning its campaign in 1924 for Women. 





r a building the university invited it to Forty-one states and six foreign countries sent 
medical group, offered to give the land students to the New York University summer 
h to loeate the building, and the wife of session. Of these students, 3,146 came from 
ty trustee donated $400,000 on the condi- New York state, and 550 came from points out- 
eran mye me aovg her a ie é side New York City. In spite of the fact that 

\ stitute o yath rv, e gi e *n- = . “ ° , 
a ae, pgs n= the Washington Square Center of the university 
Education Board, will be placed in the midst limited d . -aciliti é ine 
dieal center. It will provide room for the has limitec dormitory facilities, an increasing 
number of students from other parts of the 


country are attending the school each year. 












facilities necessary to the teaching of 
and the investigative work of that de- 
It will also be the research laboratory A total of 402 courses were given in forty- 
spital group and the men connected with eight different subject groups in the 1928 
s arrangement will free considerable space session. This was an inerease of more than one 
medieal building for the department of } .ndred courses over last year. 









THE BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK 









THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF COLUMBIA CITY SCHOOLS 
AND NEW YORK UNIVERSITIES Tue city spent $125,258,403.22 on its school 
\ roran of 14,007 students took courses at system in 1927, according to the annual finan- 
Columbia University this summer—an increase cial and statistical report of the Board of Edu- 






) over last year’s registration, when 13,857 cation. The report was compiled by the audi- 
enrolled. New York University enrolled _ tor’s office of the board under the general super- 







1716 students, an inerease of 263 over last year vision of Frederick D. Chambers, the head 
in inerease of 2,830 over the registration auditor. 
1922. when 1,986 students were enrolled. According to press notices, the expenditures 






\t Columbia University the number of women left a balance of $28,428,529 on December 31, 
ts was more than twice that of the men, 1927, including $14,000,000 set aside for salary 

he figures being 9,735 women as compared to increases effective January 1. The greater por- 
1272 men. More than half the women stu- tion of the balance consisted of funds appro- 








dents are engaged in teaching, while 7,435 are priated for capital outlay, which had not been 
matriculated students working for degrees. expended during the year. 
l’ractieally every country in the world and The expenditures were $92,090,038 for cost 






every part of the United States were represented of instruction; $4,174,737 for maintenance; $5,- 
in the enrolment. The largest increase in regis- 799,766 for operation; $2,425,478 for adminis- 
tration over last year came from the central tration; $18,059,254 for capital outlay, and $2,- 
and western states. A decrease was marked in 709,127 for auxiliary agencies. 
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The report shows that teachers’ salaries form 
the bulk of the board’s expenditures, amounting 
last year to 82.675 per cent. of the total outlay. 
That was one per cent. more than the corre- 
sponding percentages for the three preceding 
years and nearly two per cent. more than the 
percentage for 1923. While the relative share 
of the teacher is rising, the percentage expendi- 
ture for equipment is going down, the reduction 
being, on the average, one tenth of one per cent. 
a year. 

Graphs printed in the report show that the 
total enrolment of 946,068 last year was only 
77,000 less than the combined registration of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit 
and Cleveland and about equal to the combined 
school populations of Boston, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Buffalo, New- 
ark, Milwaukee, Washington, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Cincinnati. 

Enrolment figures by boroughs and compari- 
sons with past years show the drift of school 
population from Manhattan to the other bor- 
oughs. During 1927 alone Manhattan lost 5.52 
per cent. of its high-school population and dur- 
ing 1926 more than 8 per cent. Brooklyn and 
Queens have been gaining, as has the Bronx, 
which increased its day high-school enrolment 
in 1927 by 21.87 per cent. The corresponding 
percentage for Richmond is 19.08. 

The number of pupil-hours of instruction 
given during the year was almost 1,000,000,000. 
The total cost of the physical plants, including 
about 900 buildings and their sites, is $354,- 
282,337. The figure has more than doubled in 
the last decade. 

The value of vocational work undertaken in 
the schools is discussed in the report, which 
says: 


In the Parental School, several practical in- 
dustries are operated as part of the education of 
the pupils. The subjects embrace laundry work, 
baking, farm work, tailoring, shoe shop practice, 
ice plant, etc. The products of these industries 
are distributed mainly among the different truant 
schools and have a certain practical value. 

The value of the output of these industries dur- 
ing 1927 was estimated by the principal of the 
school to be as follows: Laundry work, $41,486; 
bakery, $21,382; farm, $16,265; tailor shop, 
$9,025; plumbing shop, $3,080; printing shop, 
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$9,022; carpenter shop, $6,589; shoe shop, $2,425. 
repairs, $5,000; ice plant, $4,650; auto mechanies, 
$1,450; barber, $2,500; piggery, $1,802; hennery. 
$702, and tinsmith, $641, making a total of 
$126,024. 

The products of the pupils in the regular yo. 
cational and trade schools, exclusive of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, was valued 
at $13,808. The Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls sold the work of its pupils for $13,94]. 

Odd items of income to the board for the 
year were $131,938 from the sale of lunches, 
compared with $80,000 five years ago and $20, 
004 from tuition from non-resident students. 
compared with $5,439 in 1926. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 

Trevor ARNeETT, business manager of the 
University of Chicago, will succeed Dr. Wick 
liffe Rose as president of the General Educa 
tion Board. Mr. Arnett was secretary of the 
board from 1920 to 1924. Dr. Rose has been 
president of the board since 1923, and will stil! 
unofficially represent the board in various 
directions. 


ALLEN C, BLAISDELL, assistant director of the 
Students’ International House in New York 
City, has been appointed director of the similar 
institution established in Berkeley, California, 
and endowed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
with the sum of two million dollars. The build 
ing is expected to be ready in the autumn o! 
1930. 


Proressor C. H. HarinG, head of the depart 
ment of Latin-American history and economics 
at Harvard University, sailed for the United 
States from Lima, Peru, on August 24. Pro 
fessor Haring has completed a tour of Sout! 
America to study the establishment of a fund 
by the Guggenheim Foundation to give scholar 
ships at American universities to selected South 
American students. It is also expected that the 
fund will provide money for South American 
professors and writers to visit the United States 


Dr. Artuur T. Hap.ey, president emeritus o! 
Yale University, has expressed a willingness to 
accept the Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator from Connecticut. 
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De. O. R. Laraam will take up his work as 

oident of the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Falls at the beginning of the college 

r. He sueceeds Dr. Homer H. Seerley, who 
retired at the age of eighty years. 


8. O. SKINNER, superintendent of schools at 
\erietta, Ohio, for fourteen years, has been 
ted president of Wilmington College in 

\ ton, Ohio. 


Proppssor James H. Hance, head of the 
wrtment of geology at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at College Station, Texas, 
been appointed dean of the Oregon State 
\ericultural College, to sueceed Dr. Charles E. 


n, who reeently resigned. 


Dean J. H. Skinner, of the school of agri- 
of Purdue University, Indiana, has been 
ed director of the Purdue University 

\vricultural Experiment Station and of the 
ltural extension department of the uni- 
vy, to sueeeed Dr. G. I. Christie, who has 
ed, after twenty-three years of service, 

become president of Ontario Agricultural 


College at Guelph, 


De. Suirntey W. Wynne, deputy health com- 
ioner of New York City, has been appointed 
missioner, to sueceed Dr. Louis I. Harris, 
» recently resigned to accept the position of 

tant to the National Dairy Products Cor- 


on. 


Grorce C. Run LAND has been appointed 
missioner of health of the city of Syracuse, 

. salary of $10,000, succeeding Dr. Herman 

(i. Weiskotten, dean of the college of medicine 
Syracuse University, who resigned on Au- 

1. Dr. Ruhland, who sinee 1924 has been 
deputy commissioner, is to give his whole time 


work. 


De. Winuiam T. Bawpen, for the past five 
ears associate superintendent of schools at 
lulsa, Oklahoma, has accepted the position of 

inaging editor of the Industrial Education 
Vagazine, published by the Manual Arts Press 

Peoria, 

De. J. B. Epmonson, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to the editorial board of the 
Vichigan Educational Journal. 
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Dr. Danie, A. Prescort, formerly of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Edueation, has 
joined the faculty of the school of education of 
Rutgers University. 

Dr. G. H. YEUELL, associate professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Cincinnati, has ac- 
cepted a professorship of education at the 
University of Alabama, the appointment to take 
effect on September 1. 


Dr. Harry Beat Torrey has been appointed 
professor of hygiene and physical education 
and director of the health service at Stanford 
University. Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search, J. Walter Thompson Company, and for- 
merly professor of marketing in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has been appointed professor of marketing in 
the Stanford Graduate School of Business. 


Dr. Harry R. McPues, of the Iowa State 
College at Ames, will join the department of 
physical education at Princeton University at 
the opening of the academic year. 

Dr. Harotp Exiis Jones, director of re- 
search in the institute of child welfare of the 
University of California, has been appointed 
associate professor of psychology in that insti- 
tution. 


Dr. Jonwannes Linpworsky, professor of 
psychology at the University at Cologne, has 
been called to Prague. 

Proressor JOHN Macmurray has been ap- 
pointed, as from August 1, to the Grote chair 
of philosophy of mind and logie tenable at Uni- 
versity College, London. Mr. Maemurray was 
in 1919-20 lecturer in philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, and from 1920 to 1922 
professor of philosophy at University College, 
Johannesburg. Since 1922 he has been fellow, 
classical tutor and Jowett lecturer in philoso- 
phy at Balliol College, Oxford. 


Proressor Joser Susta, of Czechoslovakia, 
minister of public instruction since 1920, has 
been appointed by the council of the League of 
Nations a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, in the place 
of the late Professor H. A. Lorentz, the Dutch 
physicist, who died last February. Dr. Susta 
was appointed in 1900 assistant professor at 
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the University of Prague, and in 1905 became 
professor of general history. In the beginning 
of his academic career he devoted himself to the 
study of the economic history of Bohemia, but 
later relinquished this study for that of religious 
history. 


Dr. F. Acuinar, founder of the dental school 
in the College of Medicine of Madrid, has been 
given the title of Viscount de Casa Aguilar by 
the government. This is said to be the first time 
that a physician has been so honored. 


THE retirement is announced at the age of 
seventy years of Thomas B. Bronson, head of 
the department of German at the Lawrenceville 
School, New Jersey. Dr. Bronson has been a 
member of the faculty for thirty-six years. 


The Journal of Education reports that “Fred- 
eric Allison Tupper, who retires from the 
Brighton High School of Boston because he 
has reached the ‘retiring age,’ is weleomed by 
a prominent Investment Securities Company, 
J. W. Brown & Company, of Boston.” Mr. 
Tupper has been principal of the school for 
twenty-seven years and on his retirement the 
head masters of Boston gave him a dinner at 
the Boston City Club. At the annual dinner 
given by the mayor to the higher cadet officers 
and instructors he was officially eulogized. 
Teachers of the school, past and present, gave 
a dinner “seasoned with gold coin.” The 
alumni gave a reception at which there were 
more presents. The Girls Council of the school 
presented him with more gold. The class of 
1928 presented a beautiful painting and still 
more gold. Among other gifts was a volume 
with the names of all graduates for twenty-seven 
years duly engraved. 


Dr. L. W. Smiru, superintendent of the town- 
ship schools of Joliet, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Berkeley, 
California, to sueceed Dr. H. B. Wilson, who 
resigned to accept the national directorship of 
the Junior Red Cross, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


Raymonp E. PinkHAM, principal of the West 
Orange, N. J., junior high school, has been 


elected superintendent of schools in Weehawken, 
WN. J. Raymond E. Hearn has been made acting 
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principal of the junior high school, succeeding 
Mr. Pinkham. 


James E. Buus, for two years principal of 
the high school at Lronwood, Michigan, has been 
elected principal of the high school at Rockford, 
Illinois. 


L. A. Packarp has been elected superinten. 
dent of schools at Port Huron, Mich., to sue. 
ceed H. A. Davis, who resigned to enter busi- 
ness. Mr. Packard was principal of the high 
school tor the last five years. 


Rorert G. Sprout, vice-president and comp 
troller of the University of California, has been 
named by the board of education of Berkeley, 
Calif., as a member of that body. 


Ir is stated in the School Board Journal that 
William H. Maddock, who has for many years 
represented the educational department of th 
G. and C. Merriam Company, publishers of the 
Webster Dictionary, has retired. Mr. Maddock 
succeeded the late Major A. J. Cheney in 192 
He now goes to Rochester, N. Y., to become th 
sales manager of the educational department o! 
the Eastman Kodak Company. He is a native 
of Iowa and has been in the educational field 
since 1894, 


Wituiam J. Boca, the newly-elected super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools, has invited 
fifty representative citizens to form an advisory 
committee for the publie schools. The Journal 
of Education reports that the following citizens 
have accepted his invitation: Dr. C. S. Bacon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, H. P. Chandler, Mrs. A. 
MacLeish, A. L. Foster, Dr. A. Kegel, Mrs. 5 
T. Lawton, Rabbi L. L. Mann, F. A. Moore, \ 
A. Olander, A. S. Peabody, Mrs. C. E. Shear- 
man, S. C. Simms, Leah Taylor, C. W. Barnes, 
E. L. Burehard, Mrs. H. W. Cheney, G. W. 
Dixon, Mrs. E. W. Jackson, Mrs. B. F. Lang 
worthy, Mrs. E. L. Loewenthal, W. J. Mee, 
Agnes Nestor, W. J. Parker, Msgr. C. J. Quille, 
Mrs. G. C. Sikes, F. Streyekmans, J. H. Witter 
The first meeting of this advisory board will 
early in September. 


Tue American Bar Association celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at the recent annual meet- 
ing in Seattle in a symposium which expressed 
the community of interest of the professions. 
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Medicine was represented by Dr. William Allen 
Pusey, Chieago, a former president of the 
American Medical Association, who reviewed its 
progress in the last fifty years; Associate Justice 
Harlan F, Stone, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
tty vears’ work of the Supreme Court of the 
1) ted States; Reverend Ozora 8S. Davis, presi- 
of the Chieago Theological Seminary, on 

he progress of theology; Dr. John H. Finley, 
New York Times, on the progress of 

ion, and Mr. F. B. Jewett, vice-president, 

can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
progress in engineering. Silas H. Strawn’s 
dential address was on the progress of law. 


De. Orrvo Honercu, a member of the Reichs- 
| professor of history in the University 
in, arrived in New York on August 13 on 

to Williamstown to take part in the 
of the Institute of Polities. 


essor Frep D. Faaa, of the University 
ithern California, has been appointed ex- 
professor to the University of Kénigs- 

-- Germany, where he is to be associated with 
titute of Air Law headed by Dr. Otto H. 
hreiber. Dr. Rudolf Hirshberg, of the Air 
tute, is to be at the University of Southern 
rnia during the year Dr. Fagg is in 


ECTURERS in psychology at the New School 
ial Research in New York City during the 
‘umn season will inelude Dr. Fritz Wittels, 
‘ting psychologist of the Psychotechnical 
tute of Austria; Dr. Joseph Jastrow, pro- 
of psychology, University of Wisconsin; 
rankwood E. Williams, lecturer in psy- 
try at the Yale Medical School; Dr. Ira 8. 
. former member of the Board of Educa- 
nd Dr. David M. Levy, of the Institute for 


| Guidanee, 


Kpwin O. Jorpan, professor of bacteri- 

ind chairman, department of hygiene and 
cleriology, University of Chieago, has been 
appointed Cutter leeturer on preventive medi- 
ine at Harvard University for the year 1928-29. 


Mrs. Grorce F. Zoox is giving a series of 
( welfare lectures under the auspices of 
Akron and Summit County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Zook served as president 
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of the Child Study Association in Washington, 
D. C., for two years before going to Akron, 
where her husband, Dr. Zook, has become presi- 
dent of the university. 


Dr. Samvet WaLiace WELCH, past president 
of the State and Provincial Health Officers of 
America, and health officer for Alabama for 
more than ten years, died suddenly on August 
22. Dr. Welch was in 1922 chairman of the 
Public Health Medical Association and was 
chairman of the National Malaria Commission. 


WiLuiaAM Trickett, dean of the law school at 
Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
since 1890, died on August 1 at the age of 
eighty-eight years. 

As a memorial to the late James J. Storrow, 
Mrs. Storrow has given $1,000,000 toward a 
playground in the Charles River basin in Bos- 
ton to provide boating, bathing, skating and 
yachting in crowded areas. 

By his recent gift of $120,000, Robert Law, 
Jr., has raised his donations to the development 
fund of the University of Chicago to $200,000. 
The entire sum will be used as endowment for a 
distinguished service professorship. The Leila 
Houghteling Fund has also pledged the sum of 
$50,000, to be used for establishing a fellowship 
and scholarship fund in the school of social 
service administration. 


Cuarves H. Ev.iorr, commissioner of educa- 
tion of New Jersey, has reported to the state 
board of education that 1,146 of 1,519 appli- 
cants for admission to the normal schools passed 
the examination in May. He recommended that 
the test be made more difficult so that fewer 
students will be admitted. There is a surplus 
of teachers in northern New Jersey. Mr. El- 
liott suggested that the examination include 
American history and a uniform intelligence 
test. 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that, as a preparation for enter- 
ing school, the child health conferences that 
have been held this summer throughout Mary- 
land, under the auspices of the state depart- 
ment of health, have encouraged parents to have 


their preschool children examined as to their 


weight, posture, teeth, throat, vision and hear- 
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ing. Few in a total of 2,100 children examined 
made a perfect score; 1,825 of them were in 
need of some special care; the teeth of 1,158 
needed attention; 859 had enlarged or infected 
tonsils; 305 had adenoids, and 161 were mouth 
breathers; unfavorable heart conditions were 
found in sixty-four, and thirty-seven had de- 
fective vision. Only about thirteen in every 
hundred children were in the 100 per cent. 
healthy class. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that the 
American history text-books, attacked during 
the trial of Superintendent William MeAndrew, 
of Chieago, for their alleged pro-British taint, 
have been discarded from the public-school sys- 
tem by a unanimous vote of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Ir is announced that the cruise around the 
world of the “University Afloat,” under the 
presidency of Dr. J. C. Jones, of the University 
of Missouri, has been postponed until 1929, 
owing to failure to obtain a registration of three 
hundred students. 


Aw International Congress of Design and 
Applied Art, which was attended by delegates 
from 26 nations, including Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan, closed at Prague on 
August 11 after six days of work. The dele- 
gates were received by President Masaryk, who 


gave a garden party in their honor. 


PLANS are being made by the Ministry of 
Public Education of Mexico for an interna- 
tional exhibition of drawings to be held in Mex- 
ico City, opening on September 1. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STUDENTS AND COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

DwurinG the last academic year two significant 
programs have been adopted at the University 
of Oregon, both of which will be of far-reach- 
ing interest to the student body and especially 
to the entering class in 1928. The first of these 
is an improved organization and procedure for 
handling problems of personnel and voeational 
guidance. The second of the programs effects a 


distinet change in the lower division of the uni- 
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versity that goes by the name of the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts. 
I 

In recent years psychology has thrown cop. 
siderable light on the problem of securing better 
adjustments of the individual to the useful pur. 
suits of life. Modern business, following the 
lead of the psychologist, has done much, through 
proper placement, to enhance the effectiveness: 
and increase contentment among the numerous 
body of workers. For those whose active par 
ticipation in business or professional work is 
postponed until the end of a university cours 
the problems of adjustment must receive atten. 
tion at the hands of university authorities. |p. 
deed, the whole task of education is, in a sense. 
preparation for intelligent choice and pursuit 
of vocations in which the individual realizes his 
highest usefulness to society. 

Students enrolled in the university are in a 
sense passing through the critical period of 
their lives. Conflicting interests and impulses 
often interfere with concentration of effort and 
steadiness of purpose so necessary to the process 
of learning. Energy expended in the futile or 
aimless attempt to making adjustments too ofter 
detracts from the process of mental growth 

To assist in the process of finding proper ad 
justments at the earliest possible stage, to sup- 
ply as far as possible an intelligent and scien 
tifie basis for selection of life’s work and th 
choice of an educational program best suited to 
that end, to discover and stimulate students o! 
unusual capacity, while devising sympathety 
methods for dealing with backward students 
who may be gifted in some particular direction 
are some of the duties of the newly created per- 
sonnel council. The composition of this council 
has been carefully determined and it is the pur- 
pose of the administration to bring to bear on 
these vita! and fundamental problems the best 
scientifie training and approved technique 
Around the activity of this important organiza- 
tion will center some of the larger questions 0! 
educational policy. 

An interesting departure has been made b) 
the scholarship committee in conjunction with 
the offices of dean of men and dean of women 
in passing judgment upon the students of su- 
perior promise. Students whose unusual gilts 


° . } 
are clearly indicated by mental test scores anc 
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jie records in the secondary schools are 


envial 
efully followed to see how near their univer- 


ity records come to fulfilling the promise. Any 
spi uous slump in scholastic achievement is 


cal 


con 
made a subject of expert inquiry with a view 
ty removing causes and elevating the standard 


ot work. Only by applying the rule “from each 

cording to capacity” can the university con- 
serve its most precious material, cultivate a 
pride in thoroughness and forestall habits of 
idleness on the part of superior students who 
ld easily achieve a passing standard. Under 
new honors system lower division students 
are carefully sifted for scholars of promise and 
these students enrolled in upper division courses 


aK 
a 


stitute a continuing challenge to their 


II 

Que year ago the faculty, in line with the 
r developments in education, created a com- 
tee to study and report on the question of 
ng the first two years of university 
1 a junior college basis. While rejecting 
rase “junior college” and substituting the 
ition “lower division work” the legisla- 
nevertheless embodies the junior college 
le in effect. The first two years of the 
ve curriculum are recognized as a unit re- 
a way to the high-school work that has 
efore and intended to facilitate the transi- 
m secondary school work to specialized 
training which begins with the junior 
[he first two years of the college of lit- 
science and the arts as reorganized are 
to lay broadly the foundation for a 
education and prepare the student for 
zed study or entrance into the profes 

schools later on. 
the freshman year while the student 
r himself, the course will consist, in ad- 
) the required work in English, foreign 
wes and physical education and hygiene, 
of survey courses intended to lay a 
ition much broader than the courses 
erto offered by departments. The aim in 
courses will be to emphasize relationships 
are broader than the boundary lines of 
igle diseiplines. These relationships made 
Cear at the outset will serve as a wholesome 


tive for a eertain narrowness or intel- 
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lectual blindness resulting from specialization 
begun before the student has had a chance to 
broaden out. 

To facilitate the work of giving these survey 
courses, the departments were classified into 
four affiliated groups: (1) Languages and lit- 
terature, (2) social science, (3) physical sci- 
ences and (4) biological sciences. Each of these 
groups is provided with survey courses broadly 
introductory to the work of the several disci- 
plines included in the group. During the first 
two years, a student who has not chosen a major 
in one of the professional schools will not have 
a department major at all. He will merely 
designate one of the groups as a field of prin- 
cipal interest. Moreover, he will be compelled 
to distribute his freshman and sophomore work 
in such a way as to insure contact in a broad 
way with three of the four groups into which 
the college is divided. 

At the beginning of the junior year the stu- 
dent will choose a major at a time when his 
wider acquaintance with the field of university 
work should facilitate an intelligent choice. 
During the first two years students will be as- 
signed in small groups to professors who will 
act in the double capacity of adviser and in- 
structor in the survey courses indicated above. 
Perhaps one of the most significant features of 
the plan is that it will bring the freshmen at 
once into contact with some of the outstanding 
members of the faculty at a time when the in- 
fluence of such instructors will count the most 
in the training of intellect and the moulding of 
character. 

At the same time the course of the first two 
years was reorganized the line was more sharply 
drawn between upper and lower division. At 
the end of his first two years the student will be 
given a junior certificate or, if he prefers, a cer- 
tificate of graduation from the lower division. 
Provided the student has maintained a high 
average in his work, he will be given a junior 
certificate with honors privileges and be en- 
titled to enroll in honors courses. The work 
from this point to the receipt of his bachelor’s 
degree will be more intensive and more highly 
specialized. Nearly two thirds of the courses 
must be of advanced nature and designated as 
upper division work. 
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At a recent meeting of the faculty, steps were 
taken to make more rigid the scholarship re- 
quirements to remain in the university. In the 
lower division students on probation for poor 
scholarship showing are required to carry and 
successfully pass at least twelve hours or be 
dropped from the university. In the upper di- 
vision the status of probation is abolished and 
the student failing to make ten hours (as against 
seven formerly required) will be dropped from 
the university and denied the privilege of peti- 
tioning for reinstatement until a period of nine 
months has elapsed. 

Both because a certificate of graduation can 
be obtained at the end of two years and the 
student in the upper two years must face a 
rigorous program of intensive study, many stu- 
dents of average ability or below will find the 
end of the second year a convenient stopping 
place in their university careers. The prospect 
of obtaining at least the foundation of a liberal 
education in two years and securing a certificate 
of graduation in a shorter time will doubtless 
attract many who might regard a four-year 
course too costly or too formidable. In the 
long run, the new departures are not likely to 
make any material change in the number who 
receive instruction at the university. A rising 
standard of university achievement has always 
been a challenge to students of superior ability 
who come in increasing numbers, and the pe- 
riods following the stiffening of scholarship re- 
quirements have been, at the University of 
Oregon, marked by material increases in en- 
rolment. 

ARNOLD Bennett HALL 


DISCUSSION 
WHO’S WHO IN OUR CLASSES? 


WE all know that there is a large book con- 
taining thousands of names of those who have 
marked themselves by some unusual achieve- 
ment, by doing more for their fellows than the 
average man or woman. They are but thou- 
sands among the many millions of the world. 

Every community, society, group having a 
common purpose has its “Who’s Who,” those 


who do and can do more than others. A 


teacher and a class are a group with a common 
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purpose in which some do, and can do, mor 
than others of the group, and can serve their 
group. One fourth, sometimes one third, ¢ay 
do three times the work of the poorest fourth, 
twice that of most of the average in ability, 
and with no more time and effort than they, 
Though this has been proven true again and 
again, school classes are generally conducted op 
the theory of equal tasks for all, with som 
But the doing better 
by no means takes up the slack of the ables 


doing better than others. 


fourth, often contributes to it; for one who cay 
do more is likely to do less work poorly; he 
needs more, to do his work well. 

A duty and a privilege that most of us teach. 
ers neglect is finding out who is or can be 
“Who’s Who” in our classes, and so marking 


them in our class books. 


How Can We Finp Our Wao Tuey Are? 
Not always by their class record. Some oi 
the highest in record may be doing all they ca 
all they ought to do. The slack are oft 
among those doing average work, or even poor 
work. This is our field for personal interest 
and inquiry. Some day an unusual reply, 
piece of work, may lead us to suspect that the: 
is unusual ability there, and we follow up wit 
a personal inquiry into habits of study. 

We shall learn much by now and then having 
an oral or written quiz on how the lessor 
the day was prepared. If oral, a personal & 
perience session, a comparison of individua 
ways will be revealing. 

If a student comes up with his difficulties \ 
ean go into the question of how he studies. 


+) 


better way may be without warning to omut tl 


recitation for the day; assign the next day’ 


lesson, and say to the class, “You may stud 
this lesson while I talk with some of you ab 
how you study.” After you have waited to se 
who are slow in getting to work, you ¢a 


Henry to you and say quietly: “What did yo 


do first, Henry, in preparing to-day’s lesson’ 
Where ! 


How did you know you had the 


What next? What next? When? 


What help? 


lesson?” Commend his better ways, make 


suggestion or two, and send him back to bi 


studying. Call Mary, and so a dozen or mor 


others. Near the close, pass around to a num 


t 


ber to see how much they have done. The! 
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SeEPpTEMBE r l, 













two or three suggestions, and say to the 6. From these best a running mate in study may ; 












ie “To-morrow we shall take up to-day’s be assigned for a week or more to a slow or failing 
meee and the one you have been studying.” pupil to help, and to report what is the trouble 
When you have gone around the class with =“ a. é 
: “a; 7. In older classes, now and then, one may be 
your mental diagnosis, you will know better asked to hand in, or give a lesson assignment; and 
t each one can do. he may next day teach his assignment. 
Timing study will reveal ability. Assign ten 8. One or two may have the duty of getting 
eon minutes study to a new piece of work. ready the material needed for the class, specimens, 
Then get at the results by their writing what ete. 





done, or by a set of questions cover- 9. The care of temperature and ventilation of 
the room may be another’s duty. 

10. The usual lost time of roll calling by the 
teacher may be saved to the class by having it the 






work. ‘To test permanence of impres- 
the study at the first of the period 
ng the results at the close, or the next 


his will be a tar better test of ability 
. : ‘ 2 names of those absent and of those late. 
than any of the usual “intelligence 








duty of one to hand in at the close of class the 






Any teacher can find other ways of service, 

(he effort of the teacher is to learn in every can use some or all of those suggested. No stu- 
ble “Who’s Who” in the class, the dent should do one thing continuously. He 

of each, and so mark them in the needs the experience of a wider range of ser- 











vice. 
But will not some object? They may; the 
‘t Sua, We Do with THEM? equality point of view is old and fixed. It 
Do exactly what was done with many a man must be changed. A student has no more right 






whose name is in “Who’s Who.” to be an idler on his job, to keep pace with the 
re drafted for service because they slower than has an employee in shop or field 
wn to have more ability than their to do no more work than the slowest. School 
Mark the names of the half dozen or and life are to be alike. 
r class book who can do more than A class is not a corporal’s guard with the 









for the average of the class, as you teacher the corporal, too often the present con- 







them, and assign them not more work ception, but it is a company with parts serving 







ie kind, but those services that shall other parts and a captain at its head to direct. 







ie to the class, duties in which they 
satisfaction and pride, because they Wuat Witt Tuts Fixpixne “WaHo’s Wao” IN 








place before their mates. Following Our Cuiasses Do? 

e of the duties which may be assigned: 1. It will reveal and develop abilities. That 
r two may be asked to follow a periodi- is what school is for. 
ther text-book, for added light upon the 2. It gives all new points of view, wider rela- 






tions of lesson and of teacher. It is not all, 
r two may prepare and hand in ques-  «oocher asks pupil recites.” 
{ sks, 










» for the teacher’s use, or select points 3. The average pupil will be waked up, 
a spurred to his best. He says, “If John can do 
may be told that for a week all calls for = epeecaiias % 
ns will be referred to them first, or they that, I can. 

t points and explain them. 1 The help of the teacher lacks that stimulus. A 
me may be given for a time the correc teacher wrote to her professor in education, ‘‘ My 






riticism of all oral work. Sometimes a beginning algebra class is in the dumps, though I 






papers handed in will be given them to explain and explain.’’ The professor wrote back, 
‘‘That class is making you carry them. Say 






r every two or three working at the black- privately to two of the best, ‘I shall call on you 
ne of these may follow the work and be for three days to do the explaining in class.’| Then 






to help or correct at signal by the teacher. pass on the service to two others.’’ Six weeks 
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4. It saves the present waste of time in hav- 
ing those recite who always know. It gives 
more time to those who need the time. 

5. It gives the slow a larger service; instead 
of the service of one, the teacher, the service 
of many, and of those who having just found 
their way, can understand their difficulties. 

6. It opens the way for giving a higher ree- 
ord tor higher service. It recognizes both kind 
and quality of performance, a great gain. 

7. It brings personal interest, and personal 
relations into the classroom. It changes the 
atmosphere of task giving, and task accounting, 
to that of personal service. 

8. It makes the classroom game a practice 
game for the life game to come. The school is 
a social unit with experiences and duties like 
those to come. It is practical civics. 

9. No revolution in methods is necessary. It 
adds to what the teacher is already doing. It 
can start with one of the ten suggestions and 
go on to others. 

10. It opens a way for the teacher to study 
the classroom game, the greatest need in educa- 
tion to-day. The game is not more than half 
played in most classrooms. 

This is one solution of the problem of “indi- 
vidual differences” in a class. 

A. W. Burr 

BELoIT COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


CONTACTS OF EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND 

Tue committee appointed by the president ot 
the Board of Education and the Minister of 
Labor “to inquire into and advise upon the 
public system of education in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry, with par- 
ticular reference to the adequacy of the arrange- 
ments for enabling young persons to enter into 
and retain suitable employment,” has now pre- 
sented its second report, which deals with the 
first part of the terms of reference. Already 
details of its recommendations have appeared 
in the press, and already certain criticisms ot 


after, the report came, ‘‘My algebra class is my 
best, all want to explain.’’ It was the same class 
and the same teacher; but that was the difference 
between teacher-explaining and pupil-explaining. 
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those recommendations, particularly with yp. 
gard to their cautious framing, have been made 

It is not our purpose to attempt a defeny 
against such criticisms. There can, indeed, be 
little doubt as to the cautious framing of tip 
report. Its attitude towards the raising of the 
school leaving age, for example (“for the peg. 
sons given in the body of our report, we do po: 
submit any recommendations .. .”), is doubt. 
less disappointing when the weight of othe; 
opinion is considered. Its attitude, too, towards 
the development of full-time instruction in tee). 
nical schools (which “must be considered wit) 
due regard to the factors of supply and de. 
mand”) may not be very heartening. That thy 
result of the growth of the internal system o; 
examination is regarded as satisfactory; that 
“eriticisms relating to basic subjects [taught in 
elementary schools} are too sweeping and ar 
frequently made on insufficient ground”; that 
authoritative industrial opinion does not favor 
vocational training in primary schools; that th 
educational principles formulated by th 
Hadow Committee are accepted; that industr 
would benefit by a larger intake of pupils fro: 
secondary schools, and that to accomplish this 
the difficulty occasioned by the age of entry int 
apprenticeship, namely, sixteen years, “shou 
be examined by the industries concerned”; t 
the grouped course system in evening schools ts 
justifiable but should be more elastic, and that 
the system of advisory committees in connectio 
with technical schools “should as far as possibi 
be made universal”: all these points will & 
noted perhaps with a little impatience by thos 
to whom the problems are familiar, and in the 
search for recommendations which shall sli 
means of swift solution of these problems they 
may be apt to overlook not only the protouncer 
significances of this report, but also the fact thal 
another committee, which has presented its ™ 
port recently, has been dealing with the sam 
terms of reference applied to Scotland. 

The two reports have been cast along similar 
lines, but the Scottish report seems bolder in 1s 
decisions. If the English committee hesitate: 
concerning the school-leaving age, the Scotts! 
committee does not: in its first report it sup- 


ported the raising of that age; in preparing 


this report the evidence “has confirmed us = 
the opinions therein expressed.” Unlike th 
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sh report, too, it says clearly “attention 
-hould be given to the need for further develop- 
ment of Whole-time technical education.” 
ee ably the most disappointing feature of 
English report is the fact that definite views 
‘Heult to obtain from industrial sources. 
Yet both committees emphasize the need for em- 
interest thenmiselves in educational 
The Scottish report puts it well: 


; 


ployers to 


It is not merely that they have an interest in 
it the money they provide is intelligently 
t hey depend for their success on the 
liber of their workers. The employer 

y care to obtain good raw material and 
that is economical and efficient; he 
equally careful to obtain workers who 
to use their brains as well as their 
fashioning of the material and the 


the machinery. 


We would commend that passage to the Na- 
Contederation of Employers’ Organiza- 
ch appears to have found itself unable 
ithoritative answers to any questions 
hose of the raising of the school-leaving 
the establishment of compulsory day 
schools—both of which it opposed. 

e ot the fact, however, that the con- 
was unable to submit its views to the 
amination by oral evidence, we would 

e its view that “the absence of collective 
le part of employers is due largely to 
nowledge of the system,” and its hope 

e way may be found of increasing that 

ze and seeuring contact and practical 
tion.” We quote these two statements 
ve agree with the committee that they 
the suspicion that the employers of 
try had already formulated a body ot 

te views and requirements which were 
rnored by those responsible for educa- 
We agree also with the committee’s view 
ce educational nomenclature is a source 
iltv, the Board of Education should 
hort handbook descriptive of the edu- 
system. Anything which will help em- 

s to repair their lack of knowledge of the 
nd so enable them to contribute their 
ist be done speedily—particularly since 
mittee has rightly insisted that “indus- 


ust define their needs, and no other body 
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ean do it for them.” Not entirely unconnected 
with this is the indifference of employers to 
technical education, and the fact that its impor- 
tance is missed also by many educationists. 

Valuable as all this may be to clear the 
ground for the rapprochement between educa- 
tion and industry, it does not present what we 
have called the profounder significances of the 
reports. There are pointers in both to the wider 
and deeper aspects of the problems under re- 
view. 

The employer is recommended to look on pri- 
mary, secondary, continuation and technical 
education not as four distinct types, but as mu- 
tually related elements in a coherent system. 
He is advised to do this immediately, because 
“unless there is a totally unforeseen reversal of 
educational ideals this conception of education 
above the age of eleven is likely to be put into 
practice within a generation.” No employer 
ought to miss the point of that quotation, par- 
ticularly the last phrase. 

There is good reason, too, for the warning 
sounded concerning the urgency of a solution to 
these problems: “any special measures which 
can be taken to secure the contact which every 
one desires should be taken with all possible 
speed before the educational position becomes 
so solidified that any modifications, however de- 
sirable, will be extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to make.” 

With such significant prophecy and warning 
before us, it becomes ever more urgent that we 
should not regard education and industry as 
two self-contained and separate matters which 
have in some way to be joined together. The 
reports do not fail, therefore, to indicate mat- 


ters not always clearly visualized.—Nature. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MENTAL RATINGS, SCHOLARSHIP 
AND HEALTH 
For several years, mental ratings, as deter- 
mined by group tests, have been available for 
all pupils entering the high schools of Detroit. 
These ratings have been used as a basis for 


study of scholarship in the Cass Technical High 
School. It has been found that there is a wide 
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variation between them and the school accom- 
plishment as shown by teachers’ ratings of class- 
room work. A study of these variations, how- 
ever, has proved the value of the ratings as one 
of the factors which determine the probable suc- 
cess of pupils. 

When this study was begun in September, 
1924, it was assumed that the pupils of low 
rating, as determined by group tests, would not 
continue in school after the compulsory educa- 
tion age. It was found that many of them 
persisted throughout the four years. Many of 
them graduated with good records from difli- 
eult technical courses requiring four years of 
mathematics and several semesters of advanced 
science. In June, 1927, out of a graduating 
class of nearly one hundred and fifty students, 
thirteen finished with “honor” or “highest hon- 
ors.” Of these honor graduates, seven had en- 
tered the high school with group test ratings of 
either “D” or “E.” 

Originally, it was planned to follow a group 
of boys through the four years of high-school 
life, studying them individually and advising 
them as to their educational and vocational fu- 
tures. A diagnosis and a prognosis were to be 
made in each ease and the school and placement 
history was to be recorded to discover the truth 
or falsity of the findings. The group was taken 
from three newly organized classes of 9B En- 
glish containing only pupils who had not failed 
the course. The classes had been formed with- 
out regard to mental ratings or any other indi- 
cations of mental capacity. 

This group numbered one hundred and 
thirty-five pupils at the start, but changes in 
classes and transfers at the beginning of the 
first semester reduced the number of fairly com- 
plete records to one hundred and seven. The 
records of the group tests (Detroit Alpha) 
were furnished by the Detroit Public School 
Psychological Clinic, and the scholarship and 
physical records of the grade schools were 
available for the study of the group. 

In order to arrive at a composite score, it 
was determined to give to the group a battery 
of tests chosen to fit the probable needs of 
technical students. It was hoped that this 
composite score would indicate the probable suc- 
cess of individual students and also test the 
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value of the Detroit Alpha ratings. This wa 
done under the supervision of the Psychology 
department of the University of Michigan, an4 
the following tests were given to the group: 


Link arithmetic I 
Link arithmetic IT 
Army Alpha 6, test 
Army Alpha 9, test 
Constructive visual imagination | 
Constructive visual imagination II 
Cancellation 

Army Alpha 

Detroit Alpha II 


° 
— 
9 
— 


The results of the tests were correlated with 
each other and with the original Detroit Alpha 
ratings, and, at the end of the semester, with 
the scholarship records of the group. A per. 
sonal history blank was filled out for each case 
by individual interviews. These contained dats 
concerning parentage, home conditions, voca 
tional and educational likes and dislikes, educa- 
tional plans and any employment records. 

With the above information at their disposal, 
the experimenters felt competent to predict the 
probable success or failure of the individual: 
The composite scores, on the whole, confirme 
the Detroit Alpha ratings, and changed the or 
der given by the original data but very litt! 
The distribution of the Detroit Alpha rating: 


follows: 
A 19) a: ; 
B 14 { High rating group 
= 7} Medium rating group 35 
- 18 
D 11} Low rating group 39 
E 10 
Total 107 


The pupils of the high rating group wer 
expected to finish their chosen curricula without 
many dropping out of sehool, those of the me 
dium group were expected to maintain an aver 
age number throughout the four years and thos 
of the low group were expected to disappear 
before the history should be complete. The ree 
ord of the four years with respect to thos 
leaving school is shown in Table I. 

It is apparent that the high rating group ful- 
filled the prediction, but the medium and !ow 
groups reversed the expected results. The whole 
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TABLE I last three indicate that the pupils were leaving 


= ~ - school to become wage earners. Table II shows 
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ivan, and x Number who left oa the distribution. 
Troup: S ¢ “ —_— The fact that 47 of 74 left to go to work 
“7 6 P =e € & 2 would seem to point to economic necessity as a 
o Ls, ba 3 oe o's reason for leaving. A study of their average 
P : - & & & € wf &e seholarship records for the whole time that they 
; ; remained in school shows that failure in school 
I . - . . . es 5 48 is another factor. See Table III. 
Ul ' 14 { 9 0 0 6 S 
c+ 18 4 7 & ”m 6 3 4 TABLE III 
8 2 0 14 3 
; : . Scholarship 
nu 2 38 4b 0 6 5 8383 Mental Not 
ted wit es 2 "Oe Sag rating High Medium passing Total 
t Alp . i 
o. ‘ ; 30 29 15 2 74 High 4 3° 10* 17 
ns Medium 3 13 14* 30 
: wz " ' Low 2 7 18 27 
ach 
ed 1 to school. Totals 9 23 42 74 
ed 35 per cent. remaining at the end * Scholarship below mental rating. 
ur years. The low group kept the 
erage as the whole, and of the medium It is seen that 42 of the 74 “lefts” were not 
sp ly 17 per cent. remained. With the passing in their school work. The low rating 
diet of the high group, the mental ratings group was the most consistent in its scholarship, 
» have little in common with the pupils 18 of the 27 doing work of low grade, but the 
nfir rin school. An investigation as to the excessive failures in the high and medium 
the or for leaving school was begun in order groups demand an explanation. The numbers 
ra possible explanation. marked (*) show that 27 pupils were doing 
a First, where did they go? Our records show’ work of a grade below that consistent with their 
transferred to other schools, to part ratings. It seems safe to assume that failure in 
iation school, to trade school, or class work is a reason for a large part of the 
rked “over age” when they left. The student mortality. There remains for investi- 
» oon gation the reasons for the failure of pupils of 
high mentality and the success in school of 
pupils of low mental ratings. 
F. Lefts At the end of the first year of this study, it 
© . was thought advisable to segregate the pupils of 
* Es 7 low mental rating, to give them programs con- 
- ‘ a S 2. = 4 sistent with their abilities and study them as a 
= > Eo a 2 € a group. This has been done for three years and 
ete 2 2s E : Se iS about one thousand pupils have been in this 
| thos ‘ : ; : : vr group up to the present time. Each semester, 
poe R 9 ‘ 2 0 6 a physical examination has been given by the 
opi ( 4 7 ° 16 Detroit Board of Health and 94 per cent. of 
‘in ( 6 9 3 3 14 the group have been found to have physical de- 
9 6 6 0 14 fects. Many of the group have been returned 
» fal I 0 4 1 1 6 to regular classes after corrective work has been 
ran | 2 3 1 7 done and have been able to carry regular work 
ail Totals 18 on 19 9 74 successfully. These results led directly to two 





conclusions: that health is the greatest single 
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factor governing success in school, and that 
mental ratings which do not take physical con- 
dition into consideration are not a true index 
of the learning ability of high-school pupils. 
The study of the backward group has shown 
that the ratings were a fair index at the time 
the tests were given, but that school training 
and corrective work caused radical changes in 
learning ability. 

A study of failing pupils of normal mental 
rating has proved that almost 100 per cent. of 
them are suffering from physical defects. 

The group of honor graduates mentioned in 
this report, who entered high school with low 
mental ratings, were found to have had cor- 
rective work done in every case. The school 
success of these pupils was equalled by their 
mental ratings as determined in their senior 
semester by another Detroit Alpha group 
test. In this test, they all received high rat- 
ings. 

This investigation of the physical condition 
of pupils was not started in time to allow a 
complete report of the four-year group to be 
made, as many had left when the physical ex- 
aminations were begun, but the 35 of the group 
remaining have been examined. Table IV shows 
their physical condition compared with the 
scholarship and mental ratings. Those marked 
(X) are physically defective and those marked 
(O) are in good physical condition. 


TABLE IV 
STUDENTS REMAINING AT END or Four YEARS 











3% 

83 Average scholarship 
> a. A B C+ Cc C- D E 
A OOOO XX X x 

B 0 OO O OXX xX 
C+ O XX 

C 0 OO 

C- 00 O OO 

D 000 OX 


y 0 O O 








Of the pupils of low rating who remain in 
school, every case has a record of corrected 
physieal defects and most of them are doing 
work of a grade which shows that the original 


ratings no longer are of value for predictive 
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TABLE V 


SumMMaARY or TasBLe IV 


Physical condition 


Average scholarship : 
B I Good Defective 


Equal to or above mental 


rating 22 | 
Below mental rating 3 9 & 


—_ 


purposes. The large number of high-rating 

pupils remaining is explained by the fact thy 

their physical defects were not a_ suflicien: 

handicap to make them fail. The mediuy. 

rating group found the handicap too grea : , 
and almost disappeared in the four year 
These two groups were not given the physica 
attention that was given to the low-rating grou 
during the first two years. The latter was 
watched as the group needing physical atte: 
tion, and corrective work was done almost from 
the beginning. How many of the others coul: 
have been saved, educationally, by having had 
the same attention, is a question that can not 
be answered now. The study and correct 
of physical defects is being carried on in 1 
more scientific manner now and the results ar 
becoming apparent. It has been found that 
more than one-fourth of all pupils enrolled a 
the Cass Technical High School have physic: 
defects and these are being followed up and 
corrected in increasing numbers. 

The results of this study are summarized & 
follows: 

In many cases, mental ratings, as determine: 
by group tests, are not permanent. 

Therefore, mental ratings alone, as dete: 
mined by group tests, are not a reliable bass 
for predicting high school success or failure or 
for predicting the duration of school life. 

The greatest reason for the variation in men- 
tal ratings is to be found in physical condition 

Physical condition is one of the greatest tac 
tors affecting school suceess and the duration 
of school life. 

Correction of physical defects constitutes 
one of the most important problems in educa 
tion. 

Harry M. Krav 

Cass TECHNICAL HigH SCHOOL OF 

DETROIT 
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FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
condition C. E. Goodell, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Defect 
i For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters 
1 ’ for teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. 
u L = _ 

. . , recommends 
hed Marine Biological Laboratory Kellogg’s Teachers Agency beer cay mr 
om rating Woods Hole, Mass. thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 
Tact thar lent teachers. No charge to employers, none 
sufficient Biological Supplies for registration. Enroll now! We have a 
mediu; a " pe a ea constant demand for experienced teachers. 
— ‘te etebaints oo lassroom, museum OF | Write for information to 31 Union Square, 
YO great DEPARTMENT Look for the sign of the Limulus New York, N. y. 

r vea +f As the Limulus represents the test : 
a Open the Entire of time, we feel from the business 

ph growth that our supplies have also 
q Year stood the test of years 
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TREASURE TRAILS 
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Winding Roads Faraway Hills 


By Harper and Hamilton 





A new series of readers, basal or supplementary, for grades three, four, five, and 


six. The content consists of carefully selected and tested stories and verse, all 
completely American. For the first time the rich treasure 
porary literature for children has been drawn upon to the fullest pos 


TREASURE TRAILS appeal to children through a wealth of 
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Winding Roads $.55 
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